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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
As at December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . ... 2... $18,982,687.42 
U. S. Government Securities. . . .. 1... 19,747,464.69 
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RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . .$ 54,510,719.98 Dep ; 
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RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, Due from Other Banks $ 57,154,294.12 
United States Govt. Obligations ..... 170,217,433.51 
Total Cash and Govt. Obligations . $227 ,37 1,727.63 
State and Municipal Bonds. ..... 13,878,810.34 
Other Bonds and Securities....... 2,670,000.95 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. ... 420,000.00 
Collateral Loans. ..........cceeeee 31,692,836.36 
Other Loans to Individuals and Firms. 29,539,960.04 
Real Estate Loans (F.H.A. Title No.2). 32,217,736.13 
Other Real Estate Loans........... 9,803,604.32 
Total Loans and Discounts..... “is 103,254,136.85 
Banking Houses..........-.-00+ oe 1,897,947.34 
Furniture and Fixtures........... ee 966,266.33 2,864,213.67 
Other Assets... ......ccccceeee ay 1,140,749.42 
TOTAL RESOURCES..... beanetes $351,599,638.86 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Commercial......... ‘eukanwn see $157,126,887.39 
Savings... .....cccccccccccsees 169,627,313.11 $326,754,200.50 
Other Liabilities... .........e5e00. 6,090,850.16 
Common Stock........ececeeees ‘ 7,000,000.00 
ESI e eee ere TT Ty --  7,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits............+-0+- 4,754,588.20 
Total Capital Account..........- 18,754,588.20 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.......... ieee $351,599,638.86 





$22,165,051.56 Book Value Assets pledged or assigned to secure liabilities and for other purposes including 
deposits of the State of Michigan in the amount of $2,348,354.92. 
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Michigan 
Independents 
Set Session 


Independent bankers of Michigan 
have scheduled a one-day conference 
for Tuesday, February 12, in the 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, it was an- 
nounced by T. Allan Smith, Michigan 
director of the Independent Bankers 
Association and a vice president of 
the Bank of the Commonwealth, De- 
troit. 

The session will get underway at 
10 a.m. and adjournment is planned 
for 4 p.m. W. J. Bryan, vice president 
of the Third National Bank in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, past president of the 
Independent Bankers Association and 
now the IBA’s national legislative 
chairman, will speak at a luncheon. 

Joseph V. Johnson, IBA president 
and president of the Johnson County 
Bank, Tecumseh, Nebraska, will re- 
port on the national organization. 
Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, Min- 
nesota, IBA secretary, will discuss 
legislative problems. 

The afternoon session will consist 
of an open discussion of problems 
facing Michigan bankers. 

Members of the committee which 
helped arrange the conference include 
Horace Conklin, president of the Se- 
curity National Bank, Battle Creek; 
Clarence Mead, president of the Se- 
curity Bank, Lincoln Park; E. Clair 
Reid, president of the State Savings 
Bank of Fenton; Ernest Clabuesch, 
president of The Pigeon State Bank; 
J. Arthur Allen, vice president of the 
East Lansing State Bank; John A. 
Stewart, president of the Saginaw 
National Bank; Herman F. Gross, 
president of the State Savings Bank 
of Ann Arbor; Adolph Klein, presi- 
dent of the Wayne Oakland Bank, 
Royal Oak; John Stubblefield, presi- 
dent of The Peoples State Bank of St. 
Joseph; Ernest L. Pearce, president 
of The Union National Bank, Mar- 
quette, and M. D. Watts, executive 
vice president of the Fremont State 
Bank. 

This is the first state session for 
Michigan independents. Similar meet- 
ings have been held in a number of 
other states. 
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USDA Dairy 
Product Stock 
Shows Decline 


The year end stock of dairy prod- 
ucts held by the Department of Agri- 
culture was down sharply from the 
amount on hand the previous month 
and year, the Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. 

The supply of cheese, dry milk 
and butter held by the department 
totalled 177.7 million pounds Decem- 
ber 31, compared to 187.7 a month 
earlier and 338.8 million a year ear- 
lier. Sales and give-aways were re- 
sponsible for the drop, it was re- 
ported. 





Cover. Photo 





Checking design details of a 
proposed bank building that 
looks revolutionary now but may 
be commonplace in the future is 
W. A. Sarmiento, chief designer 
of Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Cables anchored in steel arches 
hold the concrete flat slab struc- 
ture in suspension, producing a 
“floating” structure. 

One result of the design is a 
building that is completely free 
from columns or pillars. The 
concrete section would form the 
second floor of the structure. The 
space between the base of the 
suspended slab and the ground 
would form the first floor, which 
would be surrounded by a cur- 
tain of glass. Mullions would 
hold the glass in place but would 
have no structural function so 
far as the building is concerned. 








‘Tight Money’ 
For 10 Years 
Is Predicted 


If announced plans for the expan- 
sion of the nation’s capital plant, both 
private and government, are realized, 
then we can expect the present “tight 
money” situation to continue for the 
remainder of this decade and perhaps 
longer, John F. Austin Jr., president 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, told the 36th annual meet- 
ing of the Chicago Mortgage Bankers 
Association in the Palmer House. 

Mr. Austin is president of T. J. 
Bettes Co., Houston, the country’s 
largest mortgage banking firm. He 
added that the most severe strain re- 
sulting from tight money has been in 
the field of residential mortgages. 

“This means a rough kind of ad- 
justment for those of us who are seek- 
ers of mortgage funds. We may as 
well admit it, we’ve been spoiled by 
easy money. We’ve had it with only 
brief interruptions since the 1930's.” 


“But now things are different and 
I think for some time to come they 
are going to keep on being different. 
The terms of the bargain are going 
to be set on the other side of the table. 
Lenders are, and will continue to be, 
more selective. They are being selec- 
tive because they have no other 
choice. All comers can no longer be 
satisfied. There are simply too many 
of them. Lenders have to raise stand- 
ards as well as rates in order to ration 
even a growing volume of available 
funds amid the greatest upsurge of 
peacetime capital demands that has 
ever occurred in the history of this 
country.” 

We will have to live with conditions 
as they are now and as they are likely 
to be for some time, he said. 

“Our problem, therefore, is that of 
learning to live with tight money 
rather than hoping vainly to find 
some escape from it. Until the econ- 
omy itself begins to pause for breath, 
and until some unused capacity is 
evident and some slack exists in ma- 
terial resources, relaxations of credit 
by either direct or indirect methods 
offer a very delusive sort of med- 
icine.” 
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Vacation Clubs for them 
mean more business for you! 


More and more families every year are finding 
Vacation Clubs the easy, painless way to pay 
for their vacations—in advance. 


When you make Vacation Club service avail- 
able at your institution, you do everyone a big 
favor. Your customers benefit: they put aside 
a small amount of money each week and, 
before they know it, have the extra money they 
need for a happy, carefree vacation. 
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You benefit, too, because Vacation Club 
members soon get acquainted with your staff 
and become excellent prospects for all your 
other services. 

We'll be happy to tell you how other insti- 
tutions are using Vacation Clubs to promote 
new business. Just drop us a note on your 
business letterhead. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB - VACATION CLUBS - SCHOOL 
SAVINGS - ALL-PURPOSE CLUBS - TAX CLUBS 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS (CHARACTER - BUILDS SAVINGS 
BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 








IN WISCONSIN 








Poll Result and Harding Talk 
Are Conference Highlights 


Lero and lower temperatures pre- 
vailed in Milwaukee during much of 
the Midwinter Conference of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association Janu- 
ary 14 and 15, but this failed in any 
way to chill the spirits of the 970 
bankers and their wives in attend- 
ance. 

For independents there were a 
number of especially heartwarming 
features at the two-day meeting. Chief 
among them: 

e Announcement of the results of 
a WBA poll showed overwhelming 
support for independent banking. 

e Enthusiasm generated by a 
luncheon sponsored by the Wiscon- 
sin Division of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association. 

Poll results showed Wisconsin 
bankers even more solidly behind the 
independent, unit concept of bank- 
ing than ever before. 

Here is the question on which 
Badger State bankers voted: 

Be It Resolved That: The officers, 
executive council and committees of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association 
shall continue to oppose any change 
in the branch, office or service station 
banking law. 

Of those responding, 385 voted 
yes, while 72 voted no. The 84 per 
cent registered in favor of the ques- 
tion was even greater than in the 
1953 poll, when the result was 372 to 
97, an 81 per cent vote for unit and 
against branch banking. 


Legislative Impact 

The result of the latest poll is ex- 
pected to have a telling effect on legis- 
lative proposals to ease the state ban 
on branch banking. 

Already introduced in the legis- 
lature is a bill to permit paying and 
receiving stations on bank parking 
lots located within 1,000 feet of a 
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bank. Passage of this, Wisconsin in- 
dependents say, would open the doors 
for full scale branch banking 
throughout the state. 

Carl Taylor, president of the Wau- 
kesha State Bank, is chairman of the 
WBA legislative committee which will 
present poll results at state legisla- 
ture hearings on the parking lot bill. 

There were 317 at the luncheon 
held the first day of the conference 
under sponsorship of the IBA’s Wis- 
consin Division, headed by O. K. 
Johnson, president of the Whitefish 
Bay State Bank, who acted as master 
of ceremonies. 

Joseph V. Johnson, president of the 
IBA and president of the Johnson 
County Bank in Tecumseh, Nebraska, 
when introduced at the luncheon, 
commented, “The cup of happiness 
of Wisconsin independents should be 
filled today.” He then announced the 
poll result and followed that with an 
invitation to attend the IBA conven- 
tion in Miami Beach April 24, 25, 26 
and 27. 


Talk by Harding 


Featured speaker at the luncheon 
was Harry J. Harding, president of 
the First National Bank of Pleasan- 
ton, California and honorary presi- 
dent of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of the 12th Federal Reserve 
District. Mr. Harding told how chain 
banking has all but obliterated inde- 
pendent banking in his home state 
and declared that in states where 
chain banking is permitted, there has 
been a steady attrition in the ranks 
of independents. 

Here is the full text of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s address: 

The real question before Wisconsin 
in considering whether your state 
should or should not have branch 
banking, whether you should or 


should not permit bank holding com- 
panies to expand, whether you want 
to encourage the organization of new 
banks to serve a growing population, 
or wish to place obstacles in the way 
of such new organizations—can be 
summed up in the question: “What 
kind of an economy do we want in 
this country?” 

Do we want an economy of free 
enterprise and independent, competi- 
tive business, or do we want to en- 
courage and promote large aggrega- 
tions, dominant in their field or area 
of their operations? 

We perhaps better than most busi- 
ness people understand that credit is 
the lifeblood of our economy. We also 
well know, as a former chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, Jesse Wolcott, declared, 
“Whoever controls the lifeblood of 
the economy, controls the economy.” 

Shall we then plot our course with 
this understanding clear in our mind 
and seek to maintain a free “life- 
blood” so as to have a free and com- 
petitive economy, or shall we drift 
along, pushed into actions monopolis- 
tic-minded people wish, until we have 
allowed our bloodstream to become 
controlled by a few people? 

No one seriously questions that 
branch banking tends to create great- 
er concentration of financial power— 
and therefore is a move toward mo- 
nopoly. 

You may seek to fence in this move- 
ment toward concentrated control 
with limitations as to area in which 
branches are to be permitted, or by 
the number of branches an _institu- 
tion may establish, but the fact re- 
mains once the bar is down you have 
taken a step in the dirction of mo- 
nopoly. Furthermore, when you by 
such action hold that concentration 
of banking is in the public interest, 
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KEY FIGURES at the luncheon of independents at the 
Midwinter Conference of the Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion confer at the speakers’ table. From left: R. L. Mullins 
of Wolfe City, Texas, first vice president of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association; Joseph V. Johnson of Tecumseh, 
Nebraska, IBA president; O. K. Johnson of Whitefish Bay, 


Wisconsin, IBA director for Wisconsin; Harry J. Harding 
of Pleasanton, California, honorary president of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of the 12th Federal Reserve 
District, and Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, IBA 
secretary. There were 317 at the luncheon. Mr. Harding 
delivered the principal address; O. K. Johnson presided. 





then you have destroyed the basic 
argument that justifies the restrictions 
you have sought to place on such 
concentration. 


‘No Turning Back’ 


Once a state opens the sluice-gates 
to branch banking, there is no return- 
ing to unit banking. Your state did 
call a halt to branch banking expan- 
sion and has up to this time success- 
fully stemmed the tide—a tide which 
was running so strong that in 1947 
you took emergency action—action 
which may have prevented from hap- 
pening in your state what has hap- 
pened in California and some other 
western states. 

But the branching that had been 
done could not be undone. In stem- 
ming the tide you did freeze a situa- 
tion that more than all else has 
brought about this urge to again open 
the gates—that is to open the gates, 
at least so that a few of the banks can 
catch up with their competitor that 
did take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity then existing to acquire 
branches. 

I have often declared that the 
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branch banking question was settled 
in California and nearby states— 
rightly or wrongly—many years ago. 
You can no more hope to unscramble 
the concentration of banking in Cali- 
fornia than you can hope to put 
Humpty Dumpty together again. You 
can only look ahead to fewer and 
fewer banks, holding more and more 
of the bank deposits of the state. 
Let me also say that in my opinion 
many people in my state do not care 
a hoot whether a bank is an inde- 
pendent unit bank, a branch bank, or 
a subsidiary of a holding company, 
masquerading as an independent 


bank. 
Concern for Safety 


The public primarily cares only for 
the safety of its funds. It trusts the 
government will keep our banking 
system in a sound condition. If poli- 
ticians make us the whipping boy, 
that’s all right with the public. That’s 


a sign the government is alert and 


looking out for the interests of the 
people. 

Of course, not all of the people 
would come under this general classi- 


fication—but I am sure my descrip- 
tion covers the great majority of our 
people. In confirmation of this is the 
result of some surveys of public opin- 
ion in recent years. You may recall 
that in such a survey conducted in 
behalf of the National Association of 
Reserve City Bankers, it developed 
that 22 per cent of the people were 
in favor of, government ownership of 
the banks, with 15 per cent unde- 
cided. 

And why should the public care 
whether it is an independent unit or 
a branch bank? We bankers under- 
stand the dangers of monopoly of 
credit. We know what absentee own- 
ership means. We know the kind of 
service rendered by subordinate 
branch managers who are limited in 
experience and restricted in their 
authority to grant credit. 

But does the general public know? 
When it comes to making change, 
keeping records, or giving courteous 
service, all banks do these things 
about equally well. It is in the making 
of loans that the primary advantage 
lies with the unit bank. 

How many of your customers—per- 
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Division of the Inde 








the luncheon sponsored by the Wisconsin 
ndent Bankers Association in Milwaukee were three top 


officers of other bankers associations. From left: W. S. Hobbins, president of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association and president of The American Exchange 
Bank of Madison; Joseph C. Welman, vice president of the American Bankers 
Association and president of the Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Missouri, and Walter 
Jensen, WBA vice president and president of the First Bank of Grantsburg. 


centage-wise— ask you for a loan? A 
loan of any kind? How many would- 
be borrowers, whose applications are 
approved, care a hoot whether the 
application had to be passed on at 
some head office, a hundred miles 
away, by a committee who never 
heard of him before? If the applica- 
tion was approved, that’s enough for 
him. It is only those whose credit ap- 
plications are turned down who seri- 
ously question who passed on the 
matter. 

Don’t kid ourselves into thinking 
the importance of local decisions by 
local men who know the customers 
and local conditions, really counts a 
great deal with the mass of people. 
Happily, a percentage do care, and it 
is this percentage that gives the in- 
dependent bank a small break. 

While I deplore this indifference on 
the part of the public, I am convinced 
that our people very definitely would 
never permit a monopoly of money 
and credit. It would not take much 
effort on the part of politicians to fan 
that 22 per cent of the public now in 
favor of government ownership of the 
banks, into an effective majority. 

But even if the general public does 
not understand the differences be- 
tween a unit bank and branch bank, 
the principles involved and the dan- 
gers in the concentration of banking 
control—that only emphasizes the 
need of your leadership in making 
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the public better acquainted with this 
important matter. 

Branch banking proponents argue 
that independent unit banks and 
branch banks can exist together. That 
reminds me of the Communist credo 
that “Capitalism and Communism can 
live side by side, in peace.” 

To the history of what countries do 
these branch bank advocates point to 
prove their claim? Not England, 
which for half a century steadily 
moved away from unit banking until 
that country had to enact a law for- 
bidding mergers, after reducing the 
banks to five in number with over 
10,000 branches. Not in France, Italy, 
or any of the European nations. Cer- 
tainly not Canada. No, the history is 
overwhelmingly in support of the fact 
that branch banking drives out unit 
banking. 


‘Independents’ Graveyard’ 


Let’s take a look at California. 
Some years ago, Ben DuBois of the 
Independent Bankers Association dis- 
tributed a circular headed “The 
Graveyard of Independent Banking,” 
and below that was a map of Califor- 
nia—pinpointed with the location of 
the branches of the Bank of America 
—200 of which marked the tombstone 
of an independent bank. 

The Bank of America started in 
1904. By the end of 1922, when I 
located in California, it had 61 bank- 





ing’ offices in 42 communities. De- 
posits totaled 229 millions. 

Ten years later the banking offices 
had grown to 345 and deposits to 700 
millions. 

In 1942, offices totaled 487 in 301 
communities, and deposits reached 2 
billion, 586 millions. 

By the end of 1956 the branches 
had reached the 600 mark, and de- 
posits amounted to 8 billion, 993 
millions, about 44.5 per cent of the 
state’s banking resources. 

During the years immediately pre- 
ceding the banking holiday of 1933 
there was tremendous expansion on 
the part of that one branch system, 
with several other banks trying to 
follow suit, in some cases locating 
branches only close to their home city 
and claiming self defense. The de- 
pression brought a lull in this de- 
velopment. 

The action of the board of gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System 
in instituting action against Trans- 
america Corporation, alleging a tend- 
ency to a five-state monopoly, no 
doubt also was a deterrent. Subse- 
quently, Transamerica did divest it- 
self of its interest in the Bank of 
America. A rift in the management of 
the two organizations developed. 


Twenty-four banks in California 
which had merged with the Bank of 
America, a day later had to be re- 
turned to their original status by rea- 
son of a court order obtained by the 
board of governors. These later were 
merged with a new bank—controlled 
by Transamerica Corporation, the 
First Western Bank. 


Bold Advertising 


This subsidiary of Transamerica 
boldly advertises itself as “Califor- 
nia’s statewide independent bank.” 
They have either acquired other 
banks or opened de novo branches to 
a total of 84 offices, as at year-end, 
with applications pending or ap- 
proved for 44 more branches. 

This recent expansion on the part 
of the First Western Bank seems to 
have stimulated some of the other 
branch banking systems to a mad 
fury to acquire independent banks, or 
to open new branches. The State Su- 
perintendent of Banks recently re- 
ported that applications for new 
branches totaled more than for the 
previous nine years combined. 


There are some branch bank oper- 
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ators in Calfornia who very frankly 
admit they are afraid of the situation. 
They are opposed to any “octopus” 
system—and they want competition 
instead of monopoly by themselves or 
any other bank. Because they cannot 
restrain the ambitions of their com- 
petitor branch bank operators—and 
as these competitors reach out and 
surround them with branches, they 
feel forced, in defense of existing 
business, to expand themselves. Thus 
the pressure continues—ever spiral- 
ing toward greater and greater con- 
centration, This is what has been hap- 
pening in California. 

At the end of 1935 there were in 
California 275 banks, of which 236 
were unit banks: 39 branch systems 
with 798 branches or facilities. 

At the end of 1956, there were only 
139 banks, of which 87 were unit 
banks, 52 branch systems with 1,302 
branches or banking facilities. 

At the end of 1935 the bank assets 
held by branch banking systems 
amounted to 83.6 per cent of the total. 
You can see how already the branch 
banking systems had concentrated 
their control of banking. 

However, 20 years later, at the end 
of 1955 the branch systems held 92.4 
per cent of the total bank assets. 


Merging of Systems 


There is no doubt that compilation 
of figures for 1956 will show an even 
higher percentage. Incidentally, the 
merging of branch systems with other 
branch systems has begun. Whereas 
in 1953 there were 58 branch bank- 
ing systems in the state, this dropped 
in 1954 to 53, and in 1955 to 52. All 
but seven of these branch systems 
operate in a very small area. 

In Oregon at the end of 1935 there 
were 97 banks, of which 94 were unit 
banks. Three branch systems operated 
42 offices. 

At the end of 1956 the number of 
banks had dwindled to 52, of which 
41 were unit banks, and 11 branch 
systems with 151 branches. Two 
branch systems account for 131 of 
these branches. In the 20 year period 
to December 31, 1955, the percentage 
of bank assets held by the branch 
systems increased from 69.1 per cent 
to 91.4 per cent, practically all held 
about equally by two chains. 

In Washington at year-end 1935, 
there were 188 banks, of which 180 
were unit banks. The eight branch 
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systems had 44 branches. 

By the end of 1956 the number of 
banks had decreased 97, with unit 
banks numbering 74 and branch sys- 
tems 23, operating 242 branches. Five 
branch systems operated 161 offices. 
The percentage of bank assets held 
by the branch banking systems in the 
20 year period ending with Decem- 
ber 31, 1955 increased from 52.9 per 
cent to 88.4 per cent, largely concen- 
trated in the five large branch systems. 


One Bank Covers State 


In Arizona, one bank advertises 
“One bank serves all Arizona,” with 
emphasis on the “all.” But it was not 
always this way. At the end of 1935 
there were nine banks in Arizona, of 
which six were unit banks. The three 
branch systems operated 19 branch 
offices. 

By the end of 1956 the number of 
banks remained the same, but the unit 
banks had decreased to three. The six 
branch systems operate 108 branches. 

Whereas in 1936 the percentage of 
bank assets in Arizona held by the 
branch systems was 77.2, by the end 
of 1955 this had increased to 96.5 
per cent. 

But as a matter of fact, two branch 
banking systems hold practically all 
of the assets shown as held by branch 
banking systems just quoted. How far 
can concentration go? 

But, I can hear some branch bank 
proponents say, “That’s where they 
have statewide branching—it would 
not happen if banks were restricted 
to single county, or contiguous coun- 
ties, or were limited in number of 
branches.” “So far and no farther” 
they say—but the fact that they have 
to add those limitations clearly indi- 
cates they recognize the dangers in- 
herent in branch banking. 

Branch bankers never seem to be 
satisfied. They argue “allow us to fol- 
low our customers into the outlying 
sections of our city.” Then when peo- 
ple move out beyond the city limits, 
they urge expansion into the county, 
and into contiguous counties. 

Then, when there is an aggresive 
banker who wants to be number one. 
who is “big” but wants to be “bigger” 
and who sees his progress slowed 
down as population growth becomes 
settled—he wants to reach out into 
his neighbor’s field. 


Perhaps he subtly suggests to his 
neighbor banker “let’s merge, but if 


you do not sell out, I will have to put 
a branch nearby.” If legislative re- 
strictions impede him, he works to 
the end of securing a change in the 
law. We see that happening right now 
in New York, in Pennsylvania and a 
number of othe states. 

The urge to be number one in a 
city, a state, or even the world, which 
of course means the great economic 
power that goes with it, is the curse 
that tends to create a monopoly and 
is an invitation to government to take 
over. 


Not Growth—Cannibalism 


A spokesman for the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, which 
operates 52 offices in a six county 
area of Pennsylvania, argued recently 
that when you restrict a bank’s desire 
to have more branches in a wider 
area, “you stultify banks in their natu- 
ral efforts to maintain growth and 
provide the financial services re- 
quired.” He should know about a 
“bank’s natural efforts to maintain 
growth,” for that bank has absorbed 
42 independent banks. That’s not nat- 
ural growth—that’s plain cannibal- 
ism. 

In our own country the history of 
those states where branch banking is 
permitted—even though limited to 
cities or counties, shows in almost 
every case a steady attrition in the 
ranks of independent banks and a 
constant increase in the number of 
branches of banks. The increase of 
approximately 4,000 branch offices 
during the period from December 31, 
1933, to December 31, 1955, was not 
all in the states that permitted state- 
wide branching—far from it. 

No, the argument that branch 
banks and unit banks can live side 
by side on a basis of equality is a 
fallacy. Branch banking drives out 
unit banking. 

You do not have to go further than 
your own city of Milwaukee for proof 
of this. Which banks are claiming the 
branch banking system has an unfair 
competitive advantage by reason of 
convenient locations? 

With economic power goes political 
power. Andrew Jackson in his fare- 
well address, speaking of his battle 
with Nicholas Biddle to end the pow- 
er of the Second Bank of the United 
States and end branch banking in this 
country, declared that if that fight 
had not been won, then the power in 
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this country would have passed into 
other hands—a small group of bank- 
ers who would have had control of 
our economy. 


Political Power 


Let’s take another look at Califor- 
nia. When the superintendent of banks 
many years ago declined, because of a 
lack of need and public convenience, 
to grant to the Bank of Italy the many 
branches it wanted, and the governor 
would not interfere, the head of that 
bank made no bones about the fact 
that he and his bank would work for a 
change in governors. A new governor 
was elected, a new superintendent of 
banks appointed, and the bank got 
what it wanted. 

Arguments frequently advanced to 
pry open the door to branch banking 
are: (1) the growth of cities, that is, 
the congestion downtown; (2) the 
trend of population to the suburbs; 
(3) the decentralization of industry; 
and (4) the opening of new shopping 
centers. 

New shopping centers, particularly, 
have prompted the cry of “need and 
public convenience require branch 
banking.” However, I have yet to hear 
of a promoter of one of these centers, 
in talking with prospective tenants, de- 
clare that the success of the venture 
was doubtful because no branch bank 
could be located in the center. 

Let’s take a look at an area where 
branching is permitted. What happens 
if Bank A gets permission to open a 
branch in a certain city. Immediately 
Bank B (and any other banks in that 
city) carefully checks its records to 
determine how much business it has 
from that section which potentially 
may be lost to the branch. 

Then Bank B carefully checks to see 
if it is possible to locate a branch some- 
where in that section so as to hold as 
much of the business as is possible, 
and perhaps attract other banking 
business away from its competitors to 
offset any it may lose by the action of 
Bank A. So, again we have a rat-race 
for locations. 


Mad Scramble 


Let me say that if branch banking 
should come to your state—and you 
are located in an area where another 
bank might locate a branch in your 
outlying territory, in my opinion you 
will be foolish to wait simply because 
you are opposed to branch banking. 
Some other competitor will have no 
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such compunctions. Frankly, it tends 
to become a case of “devil take the 
hindmost.” 

We faced such a situation in Oak- 
land shortly after I went there in 1923. 
We woke up one day to find that the 
Bank of Italy, as Bank of America 
was known in those days, had received 
permission to open a string of branch- 
es in our city—11 in number, as near 
as I recall. We faced a double ring 
around us. We could see the intense 
competition for our business. 

There was only one thing to do, we 
concluded, and that was to fight fire 
with fire. But with the best potential 
locations grabbed up, the pickings 
were lean. No, you may prefer to be a 
unit bank till you are the last man, but 
if branches are permitted and you fail 
to match your competitor’s expansion, 
in your own back yard, you are just 
inviting disastrous competition. 

In the hearings held here in Mil- 
waukee last year, a number of individ- 
uals testified as to the need of branches 
of banks. As I recall it, one witness 
said “he liked to know the people he 
dealt with, but he gets downtown very 
seldom.” Another declared his com- 
pany “had grown through the advice 
and assistance of its bank.” 

A third claimed “calculations show 
that approximately 100 hours are lost 
by top management coming downtown 
to the bank to do business in the course 
of a year.” 


Profit Picture 


Do any of these gentlemen honestly 
believe that if a branch bank was to be 
located near their place of business 
that top management would look for 
advice and assistance from a branch 
manager—or would they continue to 
go downtown? Or suppose they dealt 
with Bank “A” but Bank “B” was to 
open a branch near them—would they 
forget all the advice and assistance 
that had been rendered by Bank A and 
switch their business to Bank B? It 
just does not work out that way. 

One statement that proponents of 
branch banking make we have to ad- 
mit is correct. It is that a branch 
would be staffed by cheaper men than 
an independent bank. But that does 
not mean that branch banking is more 
profitable than -unit banking. The 
figures show otherwise. 

Just recently, in the issue of Novem- 
ber 17, 1956, Business Week published 
a study of New York banks’ earnings. 


They found that branch banking is ex- 
pensive, and extensive branch banking 
systems show a smaller net than other 
banks. 

As the president of one of the large 
Chicago banks told me, “We continu- 
ally compare our operating results 
with New York branch banks of about 
our size. We are happy that our net 
earnings are much greater than shown 
by the branch banking institutions.” 

We have seen new independent unit 
banks in our State locate in “tempo- 
rary quarters,” comparable to those 
in which branches usually start, with 
little more in the way of equipment 
than the average branch. It may take 
longer for a unit bank to get on a 
profitable basis than a paying and re- 
ceiving station, but there is no com- 
parison in the kind of service rendered 
the public. 

A complete bank has a greater ap- 
peal than a branch, and the record 
shows unit banks do make greater pro- 
gress over the years. The branch bank 
in Milwaukee has filed a statement 
with your State Legislative Committee 
that shows the unit banks have been 
growing faster that it has. 


In the hearings on the Transamerica 
case and also before the U. S. Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
1950, that corporation presented fig- 
ures to show that unit banks were 
growing at a slightly better rate than 
the Bank of America. Wherever there 
is a genuine need, this need should and 
can be filled by an independent unit 
bank. 


Where Is End Point? 


The argument that a bank should be 
allowed to establish branches near ex- 
isting accounts is an argument that 
New York, Chicago and other large 
city banks can use just as well in sup- 
port of their right to locate branches 
at some great distance, even in other 
States. Chicago banks have many cus- 
tomers in nearby Indiana and also in 
your own State. New York banks have 
customers by the thousands who live 
in New Jersey and Connecticut. // 
banks should be permitted to follow 
their customers, where do you logic- 
ally end up? 

Proponents of branch banking are 
never satisfied with the mere establish- 
ment of de novo branches. It must be 
possible for banks also to merge with 
other banks and to retain the existing 


(Continued on page 34) 
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RESOURCES 


DIRECTORS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Securities: 


.$ 90,156,255.84 


DE EMMETT BRADSHAW 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 
Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Society 


E, JOHN BRANDEIS 
President 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Inc. 


*ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR. se 

Chairman of the Board State and Municipal 
Carpenter Paper Company Bon ds 

WILLIAM J. COAD 


Chairman of the Board 
Omar Incorporated 


A. W. GORDON 
Chairman of the Board 
Omaha Loan & Building Association 


WILLARD D. HOSFORD, JR. 
Vice-Pres. & General Manager 
John Deere Plow Co., Omaha 


LEONARD E. HURTZ 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 
Fairmont Foods Co. 


JOHN R. JIRDON 
Livestock and Grain 
Morrill, Nebraska 


HENRY C. KARPF 
Vice-Chairman 


PETER KIEWIT 
President and Treasurer 
Peter Kiewit Sons’, Inc. 


CLARENCE L. LANDEN 
President and Treasurer 
Securities Acceptance Corporation 


WILLIAM D. LANE 
Omaha, Nebraska 


LOUIS F. LONG 


Bonds of United States and Government 


Agencies .$52,308,673.44, 


18,096,134,22 
Corporation Bonds . 1,160,006.87 71,564,814.53 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 450,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . caine pak ete 108,391,502.35 
1,351,144.98 
913,688.13 
$272,827,405.83 


Bank Building and Fixtures 


Other Resources 


TOTAL 





LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock $ 6,000,000.00 


(Par value $20.00) 


Surplus 9,000,000.00 


President .* 
The Cudahy Packing Co. Undivided Profits and 


LLOYD H. MATTSON 
President 
Industrial Chemical 
Laboratories, Inc. 


W. B. MILLARD, JR. 
President 


DANIEL J. MONEN 


Senior Vice-President 


V. J. SKUTT 
President 
Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Assn. 


A. V. SORENSEN 
Chairman of the Board 
Midwest Equipment Co. 


ARTHUR E. STODDARD 
President 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


ROBERT H. STORZ 
Chairman of the Board 
Storz Brewing Co. 


W. CLARKE SWANSON 
Director 
Campbell Soup Company 


J. LEROY WELSH 
President 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 


W. DALE CLARK 
Chairman 


*Now serving as Assistant Secretary of 


State, Washington, D. C. 





Reserves for Contingencies . 


Unearned Interest Collected 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and 


Other Expenses 
Deposits 
TOTAL 


3,937,714.65 


18,937,714.65 
473,980.53 


1,171,889.01 
252,243,821.64 
$272,827,405.83 
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MIDWINTER MEETING 








IBA Directors Urge Passage of 
State Holding Company Laws 


Passage of holding company legisla- 
tion in the various states was urged 
by directors of the Independent 
Bankers Association in a resolution 
adopted January 12. 

The directors gathered in Chica- 
go’s Sherman Hotel for a day long 
session to map the IBA’s legislative 
program for 1957. 

There were 33 present when Presi- 
dent Joseph V. Johnson of Tecumseh. 
Nebraska, gaveled the meeting to or- 
der at 9 a.m. The session continued 
until 5 p.m., with only a luncheon 
break interrupting the session. 

In the holding company resolution, 
the directors used this language: 

“The association reiterates its em- 
phatic opposition to all bank hold- 
ing company expansion in the various 
states as well as on the national level 
and urges the state divisions of the 
IBA to institute legislation to restrain 
or prevent the operation of bank hold- 
ing companies wherever possible.” 

By coincidence, the action was 
timed with public announcement of a 
court decision that the State of IlIli- 
nois holding company act was un- 
constitutional. The decision, by Cir- 
cuit Court Judge Harry M. Fisher, 
said the act violated the state and 
federal constitutions. 

Chief feature of the act was a pro- 
hibition against a state corporation 
holding more than 15 per cent of the 
voting stock in two or more banks. 
The judgment was made on petition 
of the Braeburn Corporation, an in- 
vestment security firm. 

Since a constitutional question is 
involved, the state will appeal to the 
state Supreme Court, according to 
Assistant Attorney-General William 
C. Wines. 


Other Actions Taken 


The holding company action was 
one of 19 taken by the directors. Here 
is a suminary of the others: 
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e Director Qualifications—Recom- 
mended that legislation be passed in 
the various states to require that a 
bank director must own in his own 
name and right not less than $1,000 
par value of stock and that such stock 
not be pledged or hypothecated in 
any manner whatsoever, and that no 
agreement exist between the director 
and any person or corporation limit- 
ing his right to sell or dispose of 
such stock. 

e Cumulative Voting—Requested 
that the resolutions committee at the 
IBA convention in Miami Beach 
April 24-27 recommend a stand fa- 
voring optional cumulative voting for 
banks. 

e Office Sites—Voted to oppose 
strongly any legislation which would 
empower a national supervisory agen- 
cy to authorize continuance of an 
office or offices of an absorbed bank 
in case of merger, regardless of state 
branch bank limitations. 

e Comptroller’s Recommendations 
—Voted to oppose various technical 
corrections in the laws proposed by 
the comptroller in his recommenda- 
tions to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, as these corrections 
would make simpler and easier the 
building of banking monopolies. 
There was no opposition to the comp- 
troller’s recommendation authorizing 
automatic transfer of fiduciary func- 
tions and the administration of estates 
if there were a merger or consolida- 
tion. 

e Sale of Assets—Approved the 
comptroller’s recommendation that 
stockholders be required to approve 
by at least a two-thirds majority a 
bulk sale of a bank’s assets, just as is 
required for a voluntary liquidation. 
Opposed, however, the comptroller’s 
request for emergency powers to 
waive this required two-thirds ap- 
proval where an emergency exists. 

e Branching Restrictions—Direct- 


ed association officers to contact the 
State Association of Bank Supervi- 
sors to form a policy and present leg- 
islation to require the comptroller to 
abide by all the restrictions on branch 
authorizations that apply to commer- 
cial banks chartered under state law. 

e FDIC Administration—Favored 
the proposal that a single executive 
head the FDIC and an advisory 
board, including a state bank super- 
visor, the comptroller of the cur- 
rency and the chairman of the Feder- 
al Reserve Board or his appointee. be 
set up. Recommendations of the ad- 
visory committee should be made a 
public record, directors said. 

e Premium Return—Favored leg- 
islation to increase the return of FD- 
IC premium to banks from the pres- 
ent 60 per cent to 80 per cent after 
all expenses and losses to the cor- 
poration have been paid. 

e School Savings—Approved the 
FDIC recommendation that the col- 
lection of school savings shall not be 
construed as branch banking if not 
contrary to the laws of the state con- 
cerned. 

e Bad Debt Reserves—Supported 
the recommendation of the Senate 
Advisory Committee in regard to bad 
debt reserves, namely: that commer- 
cial banks be permitted under the 
Internal Revenue Code to add to re- 
serves for bad debts in any taxable 
year up to not less than one-half of 
one per cent and not more than one 
per cent of eligible loans, provided 
that no addition to the reserves under 
such formula in any taxable year 
shall cause the aggregate thereof to 
exceed a percentage of not less than 
five per cent and not more than ten 
per cent of the eligible loans. 

e Stock Ownership—Opposed the 
recommendation that, with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board, 
a state member bank may purchase 
or hold temporarily stock of another 
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DIRECTORS of the Independent Bankers Association take 
time out for a picture from their meeting in Chicago’s 
Sherman Hotel. The five men seated in the foreground are, 
from left, William L. Gregory, St. Louis, Missouri; Carl R. 
Pohlad, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Clement J. Ward, Mas- 
sena, New York; Emmert Brumbaugh, Claysburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Harold H. Aull, Tucumcari, New Mexi- 
co. Seated at extreme left are R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, 
Georgia, second vice president, and Bill Kirchner of Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, assistant secretary. Continuing around 
the table, from left, are R. L. Mullins of Wolfe City, Texas, 
first vice president; A. T. Donhowe, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Joseph V. Johnson of Tecumseh, Nebraska, president; Ben 
DuBois of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, secretary; Russ M. 


Johnson, Jackson, Mississippi; O. K. Johnson, Whitefish 
Bay, Wisconsin; Charles B. Veghte, Riverside, New Jersey; 
Clyde Hiatt, Charleston, Arkansas; Dwight F. Patterson, 
Laurens, South Carolina; R. J. Castille, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana; D. Fay Case, Cannon Falls, Minnesota; Harry J. Hard- 


ing, Pleasanton, California; M. F. Eveleth, Kennebunk, 
Maine; W. J. Bryan, Nashville, Tennessee; W. E. Ellis, 
Ocala, Florida; 8S. M. Dimick, Randolph, Vermont; T. Allan 
Smith, Detroit, Michigan; Earl P. Wadsworth, Colebrook, 
New Hampshire; A. W. Tindal, Cumberland, Maryland; 
Eugene W. Carlton, Durham, North Carolina; O. D. Han- 
sen, Elk Point, South Dakota, and Emil E. Placek, Wahoo, 
Nebraska. The directors spent a full day on the IBA’s 1957 
legislative program and took action on 19 separate items. 





bank as one step in the process of 
absorbing such other bank through 
merger or other means. 

e Insurance Termination—Op- 
posed the recommended FDIC proce- 
dural changes on termination of the 
insured status of a bank. The recom- 
mendation would shorten the period 
of correction of the unsafe practice 
by a bank from 120 days to 20 days. 
This was deemed too little time. 

e Postal Savings—Reiterated the as- 
sociation’s stand favoring the liquid- 
ation of the postal savings system. 

e New Commission-—Favored es- 
tablishment of a Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Institutions Commission and 
study as urged by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

e Merger Control—Indorsed the 
principles contained in the Celler Bill 
controlling bank mergers and requir- 
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ing advance approval of a merger by 
the Department of Justice. 

e Receiving Stations—Favored 
legislation to prohibit the receipt of 
deposits by any person or corpora- 
tion, even though authorized to en- 
gage in the business of receiving de- 
posits by the laws of any state, ter- 
ritory or district, unless subjected to 
the banking laws of such state, ter- 
ritory or district. 

e Preferred Stock—Approved the 
recommendation of the comptroller 
that banks be authorized to issue 
preferred stock or debt obligations 
for the purpose of acquiring addi- 
tional capital. 

e S & L Branching—Indorsed the 
ABA position in regard to Savings 
and Loan Branches. “It is proposed 
that Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociations should not be permitted to 
establish branches unless in conform- 


ity with the laws and practices of the 
states governing the establishment of 
branch offices of state chartered sav- 
ings and loan associations and should 
be prohibited from establishing 
branches across state lines.” 


Two Leave Board 
At First, Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois—Two directors 
of the First National Bank, Calvin 
Fentress and George F. Heller, have 
resigned, it was announced by Lester 
Armour, board chairman. 

Four promotions also were an- 
nounced: Carl M. Snyder to assist- 
ant vice president; Leo B. Blaber Jr., 
and John Test, to assistant cashiers, 
and Carl Sabath to assistant manager, 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
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DUBOIS TESTIFIES 
Banking Pattern Threatened by 
Ist National City Proposal 


Granting the application of the First 
National City Bank of New York 
City to form a bank holding com- 
pany “would trigger a movement 
that would have nationwide repercus- 
sions and could easily change the 
whole pattern of banking in the 
United States.” 

That view was expressed by Ben 
DuBois, secretary of the Independent 
Bankers Association, in testimony to 
a New York State joint legislative 
committee studying revision of the 
banking law. Mr. DuBois appeared 
before the committee January 7 at a 
session held in New York City. 

Mr. DuBois said that First Nation- 
al City’s application seeking the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s approval to 
form the holding company “forces 
upon the board a very important, a 
very major decision.” 

Noting that the FRB was “moving 
with care and deliberation” and 
would “acquire all the facts at its for- 
mal hearing,” Mr. DuBois declared. 
“We do not believe the board will 
grant this application.” 


Sees Legal Block 


The IBA secretary said he believed 
that a section of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 “will stop the 
board from granting approval to the 
proposal.” The section cited says the 
board must consider a number of 
factors in an acquisition, merger or 
consolidation, including whether the 
effect “would be to expand the size 
or extent of the bank holding com- 
pany system involved beyond limits 
consistent with adequate and sound 
banking, the public interest, and the 
preservation of competition in the 
field of banking.” 

Said Mr. DuBois of First National 
City’s application: 

“The initial proposal of the First 
National City Bank for its expansion 
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is in moderate proportion, crossing 
a district line into Westchester Coun- 
ty, but surely no one is naive enough 
to think that this is the end of its ex- 
pansion ambitions. 

“The federal law at present would 
stop this proposed bank holding com- 
pany from crossing state lines. We 
presume the advocates of far-flung 
banking empires will want to soften 
this federal law; until that is brought 
about, expansion within the state will 
be the aim. 


‘Evasion Device’ 


“As stated earlier the bank hold- 
ing company was brought into being 
for the purpose of evasion, for the 
purpose of evading limits that were 
prescribed for bank expansion. Now 
the First National City Bank, finding 
that the superintendent of banks is 
opposed to their crossing into West- 
chester County, would change a state 
bank to a national bank feeling that 
the comptroller of the currency is 
friendly to their expansion program. 

“Until of late, the comptroller’s 
office has worked harmoniously with 
the state supervisory authorities, but 
things seem to have changed and the 
comptroller is taking an indirect 
thrust at our dual system of banking: 
the right of a state to charter and 
regulate its state banks. 

“We are sure that it is not in the 
interest of the public to centralize 
banks in fewer and fewer hands, 
greater and greater corporations and 
in that unholy process slowly extin- 
guish the life of the community bank. 
The other day, we saw what we think 
are reliable figures, that 50 banks 
own 39 per cent of the assets of all 
the commercial banks in the country. 
This concentration has already 
reached the danger stage. Will your 
proposed legislation check this trend 
or hurry it along? Much is at stake. 


“Almost everyone gives lip service 
to what we call our free enterprise 
system and lip service to our dual sys- 
tem of banking. More than lip service 
is required in both instances. Our 
free enterprise system is an ingredi- 
ent of true capitalism. It is an ele- 
ment of competition and capitalism 
without competition would be a hor- 
rible device.” 

Mr. DuBois pointed out that the 
proposed holding company “would 
bring into existence the largest in 
the amount of assets of any bank 
holding company in the country; 
about twice as large as the next larg- 
est bank holding company.” 


State Curbs Urged 


He urged the committee to recom- 
mend legislation to restrict holding 
companies in New York State, de- 
claring, “It is only through protective 
legislation that our system of inde- 
pendent banking can survive. State 
and federal laws have been passed 
throughout the years to protect the 
small from the big.” 

He has this to say in developing 
his theme: 

“The small independent banks 
need protection from giantism of 
banking. We believe that our old sys- 
tem of banking, a system that is 
uniquely American, has played an 
important part in the progress of this 
country. 

“Our old system of diffused owner- 
ship and management where the bank 
was an integral part of the communi- 
ty has helped greatly in providing 
the nation with a democratic econo- 
my, something so essential if we are 
to continue our political democracy. 
This system of independent banking 
has not only helped develop the met- 
ropolitan centers but the hinterlands 
as well. 

“Concentration of banking has 
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moved rapidly in late years. It has 
had spurts in eras of the past. An- 
drew Jackson stopped banking con- 
centration during his term as presi- 
dent of the United States. He fought 
Nicholas Biddle to a standstill and 
kept this nation from following the 
English pattern of having only a few 
banks with many outlets. 

“Now our independent banking 
system is faced by many Biddles and 
we haven’t a champion like Old Hick- 
ory. 

“Tt is not through public demand 
that there is a change going on in 
our banking system. It is due to per- 
sonal ambition augmented by the ma- 
terialism of the day. Those large 
banks that have absorbed all of the 
possible business of their community 
desire to go further afield, and there 
is strong competition to be the big- 
gest. This movement comes at a time 
when the smaller banks are serving 
their clientele well, with additional 
safety to their depositors through in- 
sured deposits. 

“Where communities are served 
only by banks belonging to a distant 
home office, they are dependent for 
their economic well-being on some 
distant landlord whose interest in 
the community is solely profits, who 
isn’t a part of the community, vitally 
interested in the community welfare 
and progress. These communities be- 
come a thralldom of a corporation, 
a backward step not in the interest 
of the public. 

“When the laws of a state prohibit 
branch banking or limit its extent, 
those bankers who abhor limits to 
their expansion use the bank holding 
company device. The bank holding 
company has a different corporate 
structure than does the branch bank, 
but accoiaplishes the same thing— 
grouping many institutions under one 
roof and under one management. 

“The subsidiaries of a bank hold- 
ing company appear to be separate 
corporate entities. They appear to be 
local institutions with a board of di- 
rectors composed largely of citizens 
of the community. These boards, how- 
ever, are not sovereign boards. The 
policies are formulated by the hold- 
ing companies and the affairs of the 
subsidiaries directed from the home 
office. 

“Some holding companies have op- 
tions on the qualifying shares that 
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And anxious to get settled immediately. 

Well known by financial institutions across the 
country ... have helped many secure new customers 
and new accounts by installing Christmas Clubs. 


Now more folks do business at these institutions 
as they have discovered other services offered. 


Have a big variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 

Rand M€Nally’s. For their 

unique Clubtroller system LEN GE 
speeds handling, cuts ea coe 
costs, eliminates need for daabd 
ledger cards or sheets. 
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For samples and full information, drop a line to: 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB Div. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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INTRODUCING THE MOSLER 


Super Century 


BANK VAULT DOOR 


The Mosler Super Century Bank Vault Door is the newest 
addition to the distinguished Century Series. One thing 
has been increasingly evident, since the introduction of 
the Mosler Century Series. Bankers were obviously right 
who foresaw that this magnificent door of gleaming steel, 
would soon become the unmistakable symbol of the 
modern banking office. That, of course, is what has 
happened. It is no less satisfying to us at Mosler, how- 
ever, that many a bank executive insists, today, on a 
Mosler Century Series Door for the superb engineering 
he knows is inherent in Mosler products . . . for their 


unmatched performance in daily use, month after month, 


year after year. Or because he takes personal pride in 
the fact that the name he has put his faith in has, for 
over 100 years, been the one held in highest regard by 


leaders in business, banking and government. We'd wel- 


come an opportunity to discuss your plans with you 


and your architect. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY © SINCE 1848 
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320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. © FACTORIES: HAMILTON, OHIO + WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 
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The Dairy Country 


Old Republic @& 


Life Insurance Company 


In gentle swells, the fields and tranquil pastures 
of the Dairy Country flow to the thresholds of 
its well-kept farms...its comfortable towns and 
cities. Here men work with careful pride to main- 
tain and improve their prized herds...produce 
grains, fodder and foodstuffs, America’s finest 
cheeses...vie in neighborly competition at their 
great State Fairs. And in quiet, remote lakes 
and forests, sportsmen from all over the country 
find the fish, fowl and game they seek...absorb 
the peace and serenity of this land. 
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The strong, warm heart of this area is the close- 
knit relationship between families, homes, in- 
dustries and financial institutions, working pur- 
sefully together. Here, as in all America, both 
instalment credit institutions and their customers 
benefit from Old Republic’s complete line of 
credit life, accident and sickness insurance. A 
hone call, wire or letter will bring the man 
rom Old Republic with details. Address Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Iilinots. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

they sell these directors and this op- 
tion agreement nullifies true owner- 
ship of shares of the subsidiary bank. 
We would like to offer for the record 
a reprint of an article that appeared 
in The INDEPENDENT BANKER, pre- 
pared by Emil E. Placek, a member 
of our executive council for the state 
of Nebraska. This article contains an 
option agreement that a certain bank 
holding company used and we believe 
is still using. We are omitting read- 
ing this into the record to conserve 
time. 

“The bank holding company device 
is a clever scheme for circumventing 
and evading the restriction on branch 
banking. When a device is fabricated 
to circumvent, to evade, to do indi- 
rectly that which cannot be done di- 
rectly, it shouldn’t be countenanced 
in law or justified by honest men. 

“Of late, there has been a tendency 
in some states to weaken the restrain- 
ing legislation that protects independ- 
ent banking. The steps used are small 
steps, but all, in our opinion lead in 
the wrong direction. 

“Advocates of a few great banking 
empires feel that they can accomplish 
more by piecemeal legislation, be- 
lieving that if they asked for all they 
really want or what they ultimately 
expect to get, the lawmakers would 
turn them down cold. 

“The issue at bar, gentlemen, is 
whether we are going to continue our 
old banking system or through legis- 
lation permit a concentration of bank- 
ing that will ultimately prove to be 
very dictatorial.” 


San Diego, California—Addi- 
tion of three to the staff of the First 
National Trust and Savings Bank has 
been announced by Anderson Borth- 
wick, president. 

John D. Crise, assistant vice presi- 
dent, has become manager of the 
bank’s Chula Vista branch, succeed- 
ing Harry B. Allison, leaving to join 
the LaSalle National Bank in Chi- 
cago. 

Replacing Mr. Crise as assistant 
manager of the Coronado branch is 
Richard J. Neubert, formerly cashier 
of the Harvard State Bank, Harvard, 
Illinois. 

Kenneth G. Jensen, formerly with 
the Marine National Exchange Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, became La 
Jolla Branch assistant manager. 
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Lhe Board of Directors 
of Uniin Bank @ Grusl Co. 
of Los Angeles 
announces the election of 


HARRY J. VOLK 
as Brosidend 


UNION BANK 


& TRUST CO. of Los Angeles » 8th & Hill 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


F.M. BANKS, President, Southern California Gas Co. 

GarnspR A. BECKETT, President, Riverside Cement Co. 
CARLETON F, BurKk&, Real Estate 

EUGENIO CABRERO, Secretary and Treasurer, Del Amo Estate Company 
HAL W. Cross, Executive Vice President 

JEROME K. DOOLAN, Consultant, Bechtel Corporation 

TERRELL C, DRINKWATER, President, Western Air Lines, Inc. 
HENRY Duque, Adams, Duque & Hazeltine, Attorneys 
CHARLES R. FLEISHMAN, President, A. J. Bayer Co. 

Harry N. HERzIKorFr, Vice President 

EDWARD H. LeBRETON, Vice President and Secretary 

JosepuH C. LipMAN, Vice Chairman of the Board 

JosePH P. Logs, Loeb & Loeb, Attorneys 

Tom May, Vice President, The May Department Stores Company 
BEN R. Meyer, Chairman of the Board 

PauL E. NEUSCHAEFER, Senior Vice President and Treasurer 
GEORGE P1ngss, M.D.., Physician 

H.W. SANDERS, Vice President, Union Oil Company of California 
Louis S1EGEL, Senior Vice President 

GeorGE M. THOMPSON, Senior Vice President, H. I. Thompson Fiber Glass Co. 
Harry J. VOLK, President 

F. S. WADE, Chairman of the Board, Southern California Gas Co. 
OLIN WELLBORN III, Wellborn, Barrett & Rodi, Attorneys 


THE MONEY ENGINEERING BANK * WE HAVE NO BRANCHES * MEMBER OF 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION & FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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New York Lawmakers 


Get H.C. Freeze’ Bills 


A bill to freeze the status of hold- 
ing companies in New York State 
until May 1, 1958, has been intro- 
duced in the state legislature at the 
request of Governor Harriman. 

Prompting the bill was the request 
of the First National City Bank for 
permission to form a holding com- 
pany. This proposal, now before the 
Federal Reserve Board, would permit 
First National City to expand into 
Westchester County by acquiring, 
through the holding company, the 
County Trust Company of White 
Plains, largest bank in Westchester 
County. 

Another bill, to freeze holding com- 
panies until May 1, 1957, also was 
introduced. The proposed stopgap 
legislation, according to Governor 
Harriman, would enable the state to 
work out “sound and well considered 
conclusions” in the important area of 
bank regulation. 

George A. Mooney, New York 
State superintendent of banks, has 
filed objections to formation of the 
proposed holding company with the 
FRB. 

Under the proposal before the FRB, 
the First National City Bank would 
organize the First New York Cor- 
poration. By an exchange of stock, 
the corporation would take control 
over First National City Bank, the 
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City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
an affiliate, and the County Trust 
Company of White Plains. 

The holding company device would 
permit a New York City bank to ex- 
pand into Westchester County, a 
move not permitted to a bank itself 
under the state law confining banks 
within boundaries of various districts. 
There are nine such districts in the 
state. 

Chief objections of Mr. Mooney to 
the move are: 

e The form of the applications by 
First National City gives the comp- 
troller of the currency veto power 
over the acquisition of two state 
banks: City Bank Farmers Trust and 
County Trust. 

e The proposal to nationalize all 
the banks concerned is a threat to the 
dual banking system. 

® Any action by the FRB would 
have such far reaching effect on bank- 
ing regulation by the state that the 
legislature should be given an oppor- 
tunity to act before an administrative 
body rules on an application of such 
importance. 

Like many other observers, Mr. 
Mooney fears that approval of Na- 
tional City’s request would produce 
a “chain reaction” that could destroy 
the dual system of banking and small 
banks. 


“I guess he decided to take it with him.” 
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MAKING HAY 
WITH INTEREST 


The First National Bank of Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, in announcing 
the start of 3 per cent interest pay- 
ments effective January 1, included 
an effective message on the difference 
between bank interest and savings 
and loan dividends. 

In a full page advertisement in 
THE INDEPENDENCE EXAMINER, the 
bank had a “3%” emblazoned in red 
ink nearly the full depth of the page. 
Ad copy, set off by a “box,” said: 

“And for your own benefit, keep 
in mind that this is bank interest, 
paid on your savings on deposit in 
First National. Don’t confuse this 
new First National savings service 
with loan association investment 
plans. Don’t confuse guaranteed in- 
terest at First National with any ad- 
vertised savings and loan anticipated 
dividend rate. It is important to know 
that at First National your money is 
available when you need it.” 





New Burglar 
Alarm Uses 
Sound Waves 


High-frequency sound waves can 
turn the atmosphere of a room into a 
ghost-like trap for burglars. A seem- 
ingly incredible new burglar alarm 
system, developed after years of ex- 
perimentation and testing, will soon 
be available for protection of certain 
types of properties, with service sup- 
plied through Underwriters-approved 
central stations. 

Called the ultrasonic burglar alarm 
by American District Telegraph Com- 
pany, the organization which has re- 
leased it for use throughout its pro- 
tection network in the United States. 
the system continually “bounces” 
sound waves—inaudible to human 
ears—back and forth in the protect- 
ed area. The instant an intruder opens 
a door or window, or moves within 
the room, he distorts the sound pat- 
tern and an automatic transmitter 
secretly flashes an emergency signal 


to the ADT Central Station. 
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How to Attract and Retain 
New, Competent Personnel 


Demands on the time of management 
in the nation’s smaller banks are now 
so great that those banks must seek 
ways and means of attracting and 
keeping new and competent personnel, 
Joseph C. Welman, vice president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
told the Midwinter Conference of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association at Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Welman, who is president of 
The Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mis- 
souri, said, “There is a pressing need 
to create within our smaller banks an 
environment which will attract proper 
personnel. Such an environment 
would be one in which bank personnel 
can live happily and contentedly with 
reasonable remuneration, in which 
they can progress satisfactorily, in 
which management personnel can have 
the badly needed time for thinking 
and planning, and in which the life 
expectancy of the present management 
personnel can be prolonged. 

“In using the term ‘environment, 
it is my intention for it to mean the 
people, policies, practices, procedures, 
salaries, equipment, records, files, and 
other conditions in our own shops. 

“The biggest single handicap for 
small bank management is lack of 
time. We have entirely too much to 
do and are finding it increasingly difh- 
cult to handle the day-by-day routine 
management problems; give the 
thoughtful and considerate attention 
necessary to the tremendously in- 
creased loans, the enlarged and con- 
stantly emerging new operational 
problems and opportunities; and to 
fulfill our duties and obligations to our 
communities.” 


Examples of Pressure 


As an example of the increasing 
pressure on small bank management, 
Mr. Welman said: “Today we are ex- 
pected to know something of monetary 
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policy and fiscal policy. Certainly we 
cannot and should not presume to be 
absolute authorities on such matters. 

“However, the public is hearing 
much about the present ‘tight money’ 
policy, and they are interested in it 
and are forming impressions and con- 
clusions about it. The public does ex- 
pect from us some knowledge of what 
is being done, and the aims and ob- 
jectives of those responsible for it. 

“There is increasing danger that 
banks will be the scapegoats in this 
situation. Ever increasing numbers of 
people believe it is a ‘gimmick’ solely 
for the purpose of enriching the banks. 


THE CHECK DESK 


About fifteen years ago, and on 
numerous occasions since, we 
attempted to win acceptance for the 
idea that it would pay to set up a 
“Check Department”’ in a bank. In 
other words, a Check Desk where all 
customers would go to get their 
checkbooks and where the young 
woman in charge would sell them 
instead of giving them away free. 
The idea never did click too well 
although it paid off in those few 
banks that adopted it. 


Well, just to prove that there is 
nothing new under the sun and to 
demonstrate, bys m gs that an idea 
is not a good idea until it reaches 
maturity, we once again drag out the 
Check Desk and dust it off | for your 
inspection. What makes it hot now 
is the growing tendency to assign 
sorting numbers to all accounts 
in sae to utilize full or semi- 
mechanized check handling. 


Whether you plan to use straight 
numerical or alpha-numerical account 
numbering, the numbers must be 








“Many of us can give testimony to 
the effect that the depreciation in our 
government and municipal bond ac- 
counts and the difficulties and losses 
in disposing of mortgage loans quite 
often offset, and sometimes exceed, 
the additional income from that por- 
tion of our funds on which we are re- 
ceiving higher rates; and in country 
banks such portion is sometimes nil or 
quite small, and in a great many cases 
there have been no rate increases of 
consequence. 

“Then, too, most of us have a 
locked-in position in sizeable amounts 
of existing term and real estate loans 





















assigned at some one central point 
in the bank and there is no better 

lace to do it than at the Check Desk. 

hen the new account is opened, all 
the officer has to do is to take the 
new customer to the Check Desk 
and introduce him to the young 
woman in charge. She will assign 
the correct number, display the 
selection of checkbooks hen is 
available, and SELL the customer 
what he likes. The more she sells, 
the less mechanized handling is 
going to cost, and judging from our 
experience record, she can sell about 
80% of the customers. 


We would be pleased to consult 
with you concerning the numberin 

system to be used, the check des. 

layout, and the techniques of go 
imprinted and numbered checks. We 
would also be pleased to supply 
advertising and lobby display signs 
to give impetus to the program. 
With very little effort you can 
make the Check Desk a profitable 
department of your bank. 








Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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at old, lower rates; and we face the 
problem of paying higher rates on 
time and savings money. Certainly 
this tight money situation isn’t a one- 
way street. 

“We do not complain because we 
know the objectives are sound and de- 
sirable and that the curtailment of in- 
flation and the preservation of the pur- 
chasing power of our money are vital 
to the welfare of our country. 


Urges Outside Activities 


“So, to some extent in self-defense, 
and to an even greater extent because 
it is our duty and our desire, we must 
devote more and more time to outside 
activities. 

“On the operations side of our 
banks, we have seen many changes 
and many improvements in recent 
years. Many banks have made such 
progress in utilizing modern machines, 
methods, and procedures; but there is 
an ever increasing availability of as- 
sistance of this sort and a constant 
need for utilizing it. 

“In the general area of public re- 
lations and banker participation in the 
social, civic, economic, and political 
affairs of our communities, our states. 
our nation, and the world, we find new 
and increasing demands upon us and 
the necessity to do more and more of 
this sort of thing. 

“We cannot even think of discon- 
tinuing or substantially reducing this 
phase of our activities—in fact, it 
seems highly desirable that it be ex- 


panded. Never has it been more nec- 
essary for small bank management to 
be alert to and cognizant of the con- 
stantly changing complexion of our 
country and our communities. 

“There are many small banks in 
which the loans today are four or five 
times what they were only a compara- 
tively few years ago, and the checks 
and deposits are four or five times 
what they were only a few years ago— 
and yet the management personnel 
handling these loans and operations 
has increased very little, and in some 
cases not at all. 


Management Age High 


“The average age of our present 
management personnel is much too 
high,” Mr. Welman asserted, “and 
there is not now adequate succession 
readily in sight in a great many cases. 
Yet in the minds of these overaged 
and overburdened small bank execu- 
tives, there is a tremendously large 
storehouse of wisdom, banking know- 
how and ability. These men are po- 
tentially the greatest teachers we can 
find; and given time, encouragement, 
and assistance, they could and would 
transmit much of it to those who will 
succeed them. 

“Our efforts in recruiting young 
men and women for banking, and 
more particularly our efforts to obtain 
a larger share of the formally educated 
young men, have not been as success- 
ful as we would like,” Mr. Welman 
noted. “Yet on the other hand, we 





MARINE EXCURSIONS into the Everglades and along the famed inland water- 


way on Florida’s east coast are among 


the attractions scheduled for the Inde- 


pendent Bankers Association convention at Miami Beach, April 25-27. This boat 
is typical of those which have been reserved for IBA members and their guests. 
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might ask ourselves: How many of 
our 10,000 or 12,000 small banks are 
ready and willing to take on the college 
graduate interested in banking? How 
many of us are willing to pay him an 
adequate wage, promise him reason- 
able advancement, and have the nec- 
essary environment in our banks to 
make it possible to train him reason- 
ably, quickly and properly? 

“There are still wonderful op- 
portunities and absolutely certain suc- 
cess in country banking for the bright 
young man who is willing to carry a 
full job of daily routine duties and 
who will, outside regular hours and on 
his own time, learn our business; who 
will to a substantial extent sacrifice 
family, social lif», and a considerable 
portion of his personal pleasures. | 
would be the first to admit that such a 
procedure would produce an outstand- 
ing banker, but I think we must face 
the hard, cold fact that there just aren’t 
enough young men willing to do it to 
make even a dent in our need. 

“So it seems we must take on the job 
of training them under conditions 
which are different from the old days. 
A great many of our present managing 
officers in small banks didn’t have the 
advantage of patient, planned training 
and the kind of environment I’m sug- ' 
gesting; and many of them have been 
very, very successful, But I think most 
of them would readily agree that this is 
a different world and a different era, 
and we dare not run the risk that fu- 
ture management can and will be suc- 
cessfully developed in the same 
manner. 

“Small banking is and ¢an afford 
to be a desirable business or profes- 
sion, and it must and will find the 
means to continue to hold and increas- 
ingly attract good men and women.” 


Augusta, Georgia — Sherman 
Drawdy, president of the Georgia 
Railroad Bank and Trust Company, 
has announced promotions in the 
bank’s official staff and election of a 
new director. Hal D. Beman was pro- 
moted to senior vice president while 
Russell A. Blanchard, formerly vice 
president and cashier, was promoted 
to executive vice president and made 
a member of the board. 

T. H. Mobley was promoted to vice 
president and W. A. Rossignol was 
elected cashier. Mr. Mobley also was 
appointed secretary to the board. 
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Eighth of a Series . . . 


A. W. Tindal, Maryland Director, Heads 
One of the Oldest Banks in State 


A transplanted Pennsylvanian serves 
as Maryland director of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. He is Albert 
W. (for Wilson) Tindal, president of 
the First National Bank of Cumber- 
land. 

Mr. Tindal took over his present 
assignment in a highly competitive 
market after spending 31 years with 
only one other bank. He became execu- 
tive vice president of the First Nation- 
al in February of 1951 at age 52. He 
became president and a director in 
1952. 

The bank he heads is the seventh 
oldest in the state and one of the oldest 
in the nation. This history-heavy tradi- 
tion is a backdrop for a modern and 
aggressive institution that has record- 
ed a steady growth during the past 
several years and which is serving well 
the needs of its customers. 

Last year marked completion of a 
$275,000 remodeling project by the 
bank. The entire structure was reno- 
vated and a drive-in window added. 
One result of the remodeling, says Mr. 
Tindal, is a “very substantial increase 
in activity.” 


Bigness Trend ‘Alarming’ 


Mr. Tindal is interested and active 
in the IBA and its program to main- 
tain independent unit banking be- 
cause, he says, “The trend toward big- 
ness in every line is alarming.” It 
pleases him that the IBA is doing 
something about this trend in banking. 

He made these observations about 
bigness in banking: 

“Where does this trend stop? It 
could resolve itself to the point where 
we have only one bank. Do those who 
favor multiple unit banking think we 
should go that far, or do they believe 
we should stop when there are only 
eight or 10 banks left? 

“Or are we heading for a system of 
state controlled banking? If the pres- 
ent trend continues, who’s going to de- 
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cide just exactly what we’re going to 
have? 


‘Time to Take Stock’ 


“If we do have banking controlled 
by the state, who’s going to run it— 
the bankers or the politicians? If we 
go that far, we'll probably have the 
same kind of a state that we find it 
difficult to co-exist with today. 

“The time has come to take stock 
and decide where we’re going and how 
far we're going.” 

Mr. Tindal believes that without the 
IBA the independents already “would 
have been engulfed by-the tidal wave 
of chain banking.” 

The Maryland director, now 58, is 
5 feet, 7 inches tall, has greying hair 


and grey eyes. He began his banking 
career in 1919, immediately after his 
Army service during World War I, 
going to work for the Lawrence Sav- 
ings and Trust Company in New 
Castle, Pennsylvania. He hit just about 
every job in the bank during the next 
31 years — bookkeeper, collections, 
teller, general books, auditing, assist- 
ant secretary and loan officer. 

When he left Lawrence Savings late 
in 1950, he was vice president, treasur- 
er and a director. 

He is a native of Lawrence County, 
in which New Castle is located, and 
was graduated from New Castle High 
School. In New Castle on April 20, 
1920, he married the former Alfreda 
Best John. They have no children. 





A. W. TINDAL OF CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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Miami Beach, Florida—Two of- 
ficers of the Mercantile National 
Bank of Miami Beach have been pro- 
moted, according to an announce- 
ment by Gordon H. Robertson, presi- 
dent. Erwin G. Steis, cashier, has 
been named vice president and cash- 
ier. Robert B. Pender, assistant cash- 
ier, has been appointed assistant vice 
president in charge of business de- 
velopment. 


Anniston, Alabama — A man 
who is a former president of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association and 
who served as IBA director for many 
years has retired as chairman of the 
board of the Commercial National 
Bank. He is Charles R. Bell, who 
gave 36 years of service to the Com- 
mercial Bank, of which he was a co- 
founder. He will continue as a direc- 
tor. 

Bank personnel presented him with 
a set of golf clubs and bag at a din- 
ner in his honor. The retirement rated 
a featured story and an editorial in 
THE ANNISTON STAR. 


Boston, Massachusetts — The 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank has 
announced the election of Charles H. 
Wardwell as a director. He is execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer of 
the Continental Screw Company and 
the Hy-Pro Tool Company, both of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


Elmhurst, Illinois — Appoint- 
ment of four new officers from the 
bank staff and promotion of two oth- 
er officers was announced by Donald 
M. Carlson, president. Charles A. 
Potter Jr. was appointed assistant 
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trust officer and assistant secretary. 
Melvin W. Huey, Harry F. Milkert 
and Lourie T. Batt were made assist- 
ant cashiers and assistant secretaries. 

The directors also promoted Ever- 
ett F. Seegers from auditor to auditor 
and comptroller and placed him in 
charge of the bank’s internal opera- 
tions. Arthur W. Plass, assistant cash- 
ier, was named assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


Beverly Hills, California — 
Three key Trust Department em- 
ployes have been named officers, it 
was announced by Robert S. Beasley, 
president. The board of directors 
elected Frank E. Good trust opera- 
tions officers, and Donald B. Mullis 
and John J. Wynn assistant trust of- 
ficers. 


Birmingham, Alabama—Plans 
to merge the Exchange Bank and the 
Security National Bank have been 
announced by W. S. Edwards, chair- 
man of the board of the Exchange 
Bank, and A. M. Shook, president of 
the Security Commercial Bank. Di- 
rectors of both banks have approved 
the merger. It is subject to the ap- 
proval of the stockholders, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the State Department of Bank- 
ing. 

The merger would create the state’s 
third largest bank, with resources in 
excess of 31 million dollars. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Harry J. 
Michaely has been named cashier of 
the First National Bank, succeeding 
Irving W. Lonergan, retired. John 
Vuch Jr. was promoted to assistant 





vice president from assistant cashier, 
and Andrew H. Muelhauser was 
named assistant cashier and manager 
of the savings department to succeed 
Leo F. Ryan, retired. Earl Srenco and 
Earl G. Reifeiss of the instalment loan 
department were appointed assistant 
cashiers. 


Chicago, Illinois — Lawrence F. 
Stern, chairman of the board of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company, has announced election of 
Allen P. Stults, executive vice presi- 
dent, to the board of directors. Also 
announced was the appointment of 
four new vice presidents: Leon J. Gell, 
Gerard E. Keidel, Arthur H. Morstadt 


and E. Wood Stevens. Promotions to 
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GOLDEN GATE HOTEL publicists who sent this photo to The I 


NDEPENDENT 


BANKER neglected to mention whether any of these girls can swim, but that need 
not detract from one’s —— of this view of eight beautiful girls on the 


ladder of the hotel pool. 


e Golden Gate hotel, in the Miami-Hollywood-Miami 


Beach area, will be the scene of the Independent Bankers Association convention 
April 24, 25, 26 and 27. Mark the dates on your calendar now. 





assistant vice president include Adam 
J. Gruber, Eugene L. Majeski and 
Donald H. Wallingford. Chester G. 
Zimmerman was upped from assistant 
cashier to director of loan review. 
Named assistant cashiers were Charles 
V. Shostrom, Elmer A. Hollman and 
Frank McLaughlin. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Jack Min- 
er, vice president, has been named 
manager of the St. Louis Sales Di- 
vision of Bank are 
Building and Bae 
Equipment Cor- 
poration, it was 
announced by J. 
B. Gander, presi- 
dent. The new di- 
vision will cover 
a 12-state area— 
Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, 





MR. MINER 


Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Vir- 
ginia and parts of Pennsylvania. For 
many years Mr. Miner has been one 
of the firm’s top sales representatives. 
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Detroit, Michigan—Burl F. Poe 
has been named assistant general 
sales manager of the Burroughs Cor- 
poration. He has been with the firm 
since December, 1941, when he be- 
came a junior salesman in the Knox- 
ville (Tennessee) Branch. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — The 
state commissioner of banks has au- 
thorized the Fidelity State Bank to 
issue 4 per cent capital debentures, 
the first time any Minnesota bank 
has offered such debentures for pub- 
lic sale, according to C. Herbert Cor- 
nell, president. Debentures, ranging 
in amount from $100 to $10,000, are 
being issued to improve the bank’s 
loan-making potential and are pay- 
able on demand with the consent of 
the banking commissioner. 


San Francisco, California — 
Carlos J. Maas, industrial leader and 
president of the Judson Steel Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of 





the Pacific National Bank, according 
to an announcement by Earle Le 
Masters, bank president. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania— 
Appointment of Samuel D. Braemer 
as executive vice president and trust 
officer of the Fayette National Bank 
and Trust Company has been an- 
nounced by the board of directors 
through Jay C. Leff, president. A 
former judge of in the Court of 
Common Pleas, Fayette County, Mr. 
Braemer is a native of Pittsburgh. 


Waycross, Georgia—George M. 
Bazemore, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, has been honored by 
farmers of Ware County for promo- 
tion of agriculture and his work for 
farm families. At a meeting of the 
Ware County Agricultural Program 
Planning Committee, Mr. Bazemore 
accepted a silver trophy from Eldred 
B. Lee, chairman. Mr. Lee praised 
efforts of Mr. Bazemore “to bring 
about better production and market- 
ing of farm products and enlarging 
horizons of living for farm families.” 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — 
The 1957 summer school of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association has 
been scheduled for the week of Aug- 
ust 18 to 23 at Pennsylvania State 
University, it was announced by T. 
Allen Glenn Jr., school director and 
president of The Peoples National 
Bank, Norristown. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma — Thirteen 
promotions have been announced by 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Company. O. H. Gault and W. E. 
Bender Jr. were promoted from as- 
sistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent. Raised to assistant vice presi- 
dent were five assistant cashiers: R. 
H. Berry, M. E. Mitchell, J. D. Por- 
ter, G. Q. Tucker and Phil Zimmer- 
man. New assistant cashiers are Ger- 
ald G. Stokes, Merle J. Budd, Omar 
Chadwick and Robert A. Ross. Stan- 
ley Rush and Henry L. Troutt were 
promoted to assistant trust officer. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota— Pro- 
motion of three officers of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis has 
been announced by O. S. Powell, 
president. Clarence W. Groth, vice 
president, was elected vice president 
and cashier, while A. W. Johnson 
and M. B. Holmgren, assistant vice 
presidents, were advanced to vice 
president. 

Mr. Groth began working at the 
bank in 1923 on a part-time basis 
while attending the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Johnson started with 
the bank in 1920 and Mr. Holmgren 
dates his service to 1923. 


East Los Angeles, California— 
Directors of the Garfield Commercial 
& Savings Bank have appointed Wal- 
ter J. Tobin executive vice president 
and manager. Mr. Tobin for 15 years 
was president and trust officer of the 
Security National Bank in Reno, Ne- 
vada, which he organized in 1939. 
He is a past president of the Nevada 
Bankers Association and former vice 
president of the Independent Bankers 
Association of the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District. 

He succeeded Waldermar E. Kiek- 
enapp, who has become executive vice 
president and manager of the First 
National Bank of Palmdale. 


Yonkers, New York — School 
Thrift, Inc., has purchased all the 
outstanding stock of S. W. Dow, Inc., 
stationer manufacturer in Brockton, 
Massachusetts. Manufacturing opera- 
tions of both concerns have been cen- 
tralized in the Brockton plant. Ware- 
housing facilities, sales, service and 
executive offices of School Thrift will 
remain in Yonkers. 


Spartanburg, South Carolina— 
Wyndham S. Clark, president of the 
Piedmont National Bank, has been 
named Spartanburg’s “Citizen of the 
Year” by the Kiwanis Club. Widely 
known as a banking, church and 
civic leader, Mr. Clark is a graduate 
of the U.S. Naval Academy and was 
a commander when he left the service. 


St. Louis, Missouri—William A. 
McDonnell, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, has been elected chairman 
of the board, and James P, Hickok, 
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IN STOCKTON, ILLINOIS, the First National Bank has opened new banking 
quarters. The exterior, shown here, is of brick, metal and glass, with a stone 
planter. About 900 guests attended the open house ceremonies inaugurating use 
of the structure, according to D. E. Smith, president. Features available now that 





were not included in the former quarters include a night a egy tae walk-in. 
e 


safety deposit vault, storage vault and customer parking lot. 


building’s de- 


sign will permit addition of a second story in the future. 


executive vice president, has succeeded 
Mr. McDonnell as president. The office 
of executive vice president will not be 
filled at this time. 

Stockholders elected two new direct- 
ors: James S. McDonnell, president of 
the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 
and brother of the bank’s chief execu- 
tive officer, and M. Moss Alexander, 
chairman of the board and president 
of the Missouri Portland Cement Com- 
pany. 

.) 


Los Angeles, California— Har- 
ry J. Volk, who has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of western operations 
for The Pruden- 
tial Insurance 
Company of 
America, has been 
elected president 
ofthe Union Bank 
& Trust Com- 
pany. Ben R. 
Meyer, who has 
been both presi- 
dent and chair- 
man of the board, said selection of 
Mr. Volk was the result of a pro- 
longed investigation by a committee 
of the board, working with Mr. Mey- 
er to secure the most qualified man 
as president. 

Mr. Volk has spent his entire busi- 
ness career with Prudential, coming 
to Southern California in 1947 to 
inaugurate the company’s western 
home office. 


MR. VOLK 


Mr. Meyer, who will continue as 
chairman of the board, has been as- 
sociated with Union Bank for more 
than 42 years. He was elected presi- 
dent in 1916 and served in that ca- 
pacity until 1950, when he was elec- 
ted chairman of the board, with 
Herman F. Hahn becoming president. 
After Mr. Hahn’s death in 1954, Mr. 


Meyer was re-elected president. 
e 
Tulsa, Oklahoma—Promotion of 


four officers and election of two new 
board members were among highlights 
of the board of directors meeting. Pro- 
motions approved were these: M. M. 
Lawellin, vice president and trust offi- 
cer, to senior vice president and trust 
officer; H. L. Pullen, from assistant 
vice president to vice president; Guy 
O. Bayless Jr., and Charles B. Neal, 
both from trust officer to vice presi- 
dent and trust officer. 

New members of the board are 
Harold G. Lewis, president of the Flint 
Steel Corporation, and John H. Wil- 
liams, president of Williams Brothers, 
construction and engineering firm. 
They succeeded A. L. Farmer and F. 
B. Parriott. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota—Fred- 
erick F, Zander, Leslie W. Myers and 
Marvin L. Kline have been elected di- 
rectors of the Marquette National 
Bank, it was announced by Carl R. 
Pohlad, president. Mr. Zander is vice 
president in charge of commercial 
loans at the bank and a senior em- 
ploye; Mr. Myers is chairman of the 
board of the N. P. Benson Optical 
Company, and Mr. Kline is executive 
director of the Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Foundation, which he founded in 
1943. 





MR. CROULEY MR. GEARINO 


Also announced was the election of 
these officers: R. W. Crouley, cashier, 
named a vice president; Ernest R. 
Gearino and J. Allen Swanson, both 
promoted from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president; Elliot L. Ku- 
lander, promoted from commercial de- 





MR. SWANSON MR. KULANDER 


partment supervisor to cashier; J. 
Leonard Erickson, of the credit de- 
partment, named credit manager, and 
Timothy J. Getter, with the Marquette 
since last May, named chief account- 
ant. 


St. Louis, Missouri—A new di- 
rector of the Manufacturers Bank & 
Trust Company is Lamar W. McLeod, 

BOUGHT 


BANK and SOLD 


All Negotiations Confidential 


A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 















vice president and southwestern re- 
gional manager of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, it was announced by 


P. A. Thias, bank president. 
& 


Fargo, North Dakota—R. H. 
Barry, widely known for his business 
consulting work, has launched a finan- 
cial consulting firm here under the 
name Barry & Company, Inc. 


Beloit, Wisconsin—F our new di- 
rectors have been elected to the board 
of the Beloit State Bank, it was an- 
nounced by Arthur B. Adams, presi- 
dent. They are Dr. Miller Upton, presi- 
dent of Beloit College; Steven P. J. 
Wood, president of Warner Electric 
Brake & Clutch Company; Warren C. 
Olson, executive vice president and 
director of Besly-Welles Corporation, 
and Allen W. Adams, president of 
Adams Corporation, Korn Kurls Di- 
vision. Also announced was the re- 
tirement from the board of Fred A. 
Meech, who served as a director for 
37 years. 


Los Angeles, California — Louis 
Siegel and Paul E. Neuschaefer, com- 
mercial loan vice presidents of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company, were 
elected senior vice presidents by the 
board of directors. Other promotions 
included these: Fay H. Kerns from as- 
sistant vice president to vice president 
and trust officer; William J. Hunter 
from cashier to vice president; Arthur 
R. Horne, from assistant vice presi- 
dent in operations to cashier, succeed- 
ing Mr. Hunter; Leo C. Helfenberger 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president. 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania — 
Charles W. Bothwell, board chairman 
of the Farmers and Mechanics-Na- 
tional Bank, will celebrate his 50th 
year in banking this month. He has 
been with Farmers and Mechanics- 
National since June 1919, when he 
joined the bank as cashier. His first 
job, starting in February of 1907, 
was with the Merchants National 
Bank in Harrisburg. He was with 
banks in Duncannon, Pennsgrove, 
New Jersey and Philadelphia before 
he became cashier at Farmers and 
Mechanics- National. 





Price, Utah — Directors of the 
Carbon Emery Bank have elected 
Earl F. Hills, cashier, to the office of 
vice president, and have promoted 
Garth Larsen, assistant cashier, to 
cashier. 


St. Louis, Missouri — Frank 
Fuchs Sr., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Cass Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, according to an announcement 
by Harry C. Hartkopf, president. Mr. 
Fuchs formerly was associated with 
First National Bank in St. Louis as 
vice president in charge of the bank’s 
Western Territory. 


Richfield, -Minnesota — Chester 
N. Eggen, vice president and comp- 
troller of the Richfield State Bank, 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors, it was announced by S. L. 
Jerpbak, president. Robert Warzetha 
was promoted from assistant vice 
president to vice president. 


Oxnard, California—Election of 
Joseph D. Paxton to the board of di- 
rectors of the Bank of A. Levy Inc., 
has been anounced by A. A. Milligan, 
president. Mr. Paxton is now serving 
as a member of the Los Angeles 
branch of the Federal Reserve Board 
and is chairman of the board of the 
County National Bank and Trust 
Company in Santa Barbara. He fills 
the vacancy created by the death of 
John B. Levy, former president and 
son of the founder of the bank. 


Omaha, Nebraska—Directors of 
the First National Bank have an- 
nounced the election of Ralph Fred- 
ericksen to the position of vice presi- 
dent. John F. Bates and Edward J. 
Carlson were named assistant cash- 
iers. 


Alexandria, Minnesota—Capital 
stock of the Alexandria State Bank 
has been increased from $100,000 to 
$200,000 according to an announce- 
ment by George F. Buscher, presi- 
dent. The increase was accomplished 
by a stock dividend, with one share 
of new stock being issued for each 
share now outstanding. The bank’s 
total capital structure is now 


$447,000. 
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Santa Fe, New Mexico—Retire- 
ment of Charles J. Eckert and P. C. 
Berardinelli from the First National 
Bank, effective February 14, was an- 
nounced by A. V. Wasson, president. 
Mr. Eckert, vice president and cash- 
ier, is the bank’s oldest employe, hav- 
ing joined it in 1911. Mr. Berard- 
inelli, a vice president, was associat- 
ed with the New Mexico State Bank 
Examiners Department before joining 
the bank in 1923. 

Quincy C. Appling, who has been 
vice president and auditor, will be- 
come vice president and cashier, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Eckert. W. I. MacGil- 
livray, who has succeeded Mr. Ap- 
pling as auditor, was elected a vice 
president. William C. White, assist- 
ant manager of the Los Alamos 
Branch, was elected a vice president; 
and D. D. Van Soelen, who has been 
assistant cashier, was elected a vice 
president. Mr. Van Soelen will suc- 
ceed Berardinelli in the commercial 
department. Miss Katherine Daly was 
named assistant auditor. 


Denver, Colorado—Directors of 
the Central Bank and Trust Company 
have elected Max G. Brooks, presi- 
dent, and elevated Elwood M. Brooks 
to chairman of the Board. The bank’s 
growth during the past 12 years and 
the increased responsibility of man- 
agement necessitated expansion of ex- 
ecutive control, a board spokesman 
said. Max G. Brooks is the son of 
Elwood M. Brooks. 

Also announced were five other 
promotions: William Stirling, a vet- 
eran officer of the bank, was elected 
executive vice president, succeeding 
Charles M. Good, retired. Donald D. 
Hoffman was elected a vice president. 

Three were named assistant cash- 
ier: Mrs. Florence M. Lampert, an 
employe of Central since 1933, Leon- 
ard C. Hart Jr., and James N. Stan- 
ley. Named trust officer was Vernon 
T. Reece Jr. Joseph R. Lincoln was 
promoted to assistant trust officer. 


Kansas City, Missouri—Ten pro- 
motions at City National Bank & 
Trust Company have been announced 
by R. Crosby Kemper, chairman and 
president. 

The Board of directors elected four 
officers assistant vice president: R. E. 
M. des Islets, Bror W. Unge, Robert 
W. Sears and Marion K. Mabry. Four 
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were named assistant cashier: How- 
ard L. Oliver, Ralph A. Gray, John 
Lyle Wells Jr., and Martin A. Bertsch. 
James R. Bocell was promoted to per- 
sonal trust officer; James A. Broad- 
dus to trust operations officer. 


Beverly Hills, California—Pres- 
ident Alfred Hart of the City National 
Bank has announced that three di- 
rectors, George W. Davis, Arnold S. 
Kirkeby, and General Omar N. Brad- 
ley, all of whom were interim ap- 
pointees in 1956, have been named 
to the board for 1957. Also added to 
the board was Hugo L. Brink, a vice 
president. 


Crookston, Minnesota — Stock- 
holders of the First National Bank 
have voted to increase the capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. The 
increase was accomplished by sale of 
2,000 additional shares. M. R. Camp- 
bell, president and chairman of the 
board, said the increase was necessary 
to keep pace with the bank’s growth. 
Capital structure of the First National 
now exceeds $400,000. 


Billings, Montana — Promotion 
of two officers of the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank has been announced. 
E. B. Maynard was upped from as- 
sistant cashier to assistant vice presi- 
dent. Gordon W. Wolfram, who has 
been assistant auditor, was made 
auditor. 


a 
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Detroit, Michigan—Appointment 
of George W. Price as staff assistant 
for tax and financial planning of Bur- 
roughs Corporation has been an- 
nounced by K. C. Tiffany, vice presi- 
dent-finance. Mr. Price was vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Control Instru- 
ment Company, Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York, a Burroughs subsidiary. 


Independence, Missouri—H. R. 
Boehmer, manager of the Standard 
Oil Refinery at Sugar Creek, has been 
elected a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. Boehmer is a native 
of Oak Park, Illinois, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1915. He has been with Stand- 
ard Oil since. 
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Dallas, Texas—Robert E. McKee 
Jr., vice president of Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, Inc., is a new di- 
rector of the First National Bank. 

Directors elected a new senior vice 
president, two vice presidents, ad- 
vanced four other officers and named 
four new officers. The new senior vice 
president is W. B. Landress, with the 
bank 37 years and advanced from vice 
president. New vice presidents are 
Robert P. Murphy and Norman C. Fin- 
ney, both advanced from assistant vice 
president. Promoted from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice president were 
R. L. Owens, H. Addison Leftwich, 
Maurice Carr and William Franklin 
Ritchie. Named assistant trust officers 
were Lawrence H. Budner and Rich- 
ard M. Hart. Elected assistant cashiers 
were Jack W. Johnson and Gene H. 
Bishop. 


Lafayette, Louisiana— Promotion 
of six officers of the Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Company has been announced 
by R. J. Castille, president. George 
J. Guidroz and George Arceneaux 
were named vice presidents. Elected 
assistant vice presidents were Claude 
Arceneaux, Joseph P. Arceneaux, 
Arthur J. Broussard and Calvin Gui- 
dry. 


Eldred, Pennsylvania—Election 
of O. Albert Johnson as president of 
First National Bank has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Johnson succeeds Orlo 
J. Hamlin, retiring because of poor 
health. Frederick F. Loop was named 
vice president, being promoted from 
cashier and secretary, while James D. 
Chaffee of Portville, New York, be- 
came cashier and secretary. 

Mr. Johnson is also vice president 
and treasurer of the American Bank 
and Trust Company of Smethport, 
Pennsylvania, and serves as vice presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association. 
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START PLANNING NOW 





Yesterday s Wrong Decision 
Boosts Tax Tab Today 


Long-range tax planning in today’s 
business world of high tax rates is 
no longer “big business foolishness.” 
Last - minute tax worrying with no 
year-around tax thinking can result 
in the loss of sizable savings for small 
and medium-sized businesses when it 
comes time to file a tax return. 

For example, assume that last sum- 
mer you were forced to replace your 
air conditioner. You shopped around 
and found you could either sell your 
old unit to an individual for $500, or 
a dealer in town would give you a 
trade-in allowance of $500 on it. That 
seemed like six-of-one-half-a-dozen-of- 
another to you; so without thinking 
—or worrying—about tax matters, 
you traded in the old air conditioner. 

To prove how such a seemingly 
simple business decision such as this 
can affect how much tax you will have 
to pay, let’s assume further that the 
air conditioner which you traded had 
originally cost $2,500 and that you 
had taken $1,000 in depreciation on 
it. This meant its cost for tax pur- 
poses was $1,500, and you were going 
to “lose” $1,000 whether you accept- 
ed the dealer’s trade-in allowance of 
$500 or sold to the individual for 
$500. 

So far still six-of-one-half-a-dozen- 
of-another, but now since you elected 
to trade-in your old air conditioner, 
let’s see how you can claim a deduc- 
tion on a tax return for your $1,000 
loss. The answer is simple. You can’t. 


The Better Way 


All you can do is add the amount 
of the loss to the cost of your new 
unit, and eventually receive tax credit 
for your loss in the form of slightly 
higher depreciation deductions. 

On the other hand, if you had made 
a bona fide sale of your old unit to 
an individual and a separate purchase 
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(Editor’s Note: With the tax season 
upon us once more, the size of the 
annual bite often prompts thoughts 
of how better planning might pro- 
duce tax savings. The accompanying 
article is based on information sup- 
plied by the American Institute of 
Accountants, the national profession- 
al organization of certified public ac- 
countants, and has been checked for 
technical accuracy by the Internal 
Revenue Service.) 


of a new unit from a dealer, you 
would have established a $1,000 loss 
which could be claimed as a loss de- 
duction on a tax return and used to 
offset regular income. 

It is not always true, of course, 
that a loss deduction on the tax re- 
turn is worth two in the bush of de- 
preciation, but a general rule to con- 
sider when you are trying to decide 
whether it would be more advanta- 
geous taxwise for you to sell or trade- 
in an asset is: sell “loss” property to 
obtain a deduction, and trade “profit” 
property to avoid the tax which must 
be paid on any profit realized from 
the sale of an asset. 

You may find that you have sold 
yourself into a capital gains tax or 
traded yourself out of a loss deduc- 
tion if you have not figured your de- 
preciated costs correctly. This is a 
matter you should discuss with your 
accountant. Not only can he verify 
the accuracy of your mathematical 
computations, but he can also explain 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the various methods used to compute 
depreciation. It could be that the 
method you used or are using is not 
the one most suited to your business 
needs from a tax standpoint. 

For example, if you asked a certi- 
fied public accountant whether you 
should use the straight-line or declin- 


ing balance method to depreciate your 
new air conditioner, one of the first 
questions he might ask you would be: 
what are your cash requirements and 
what are your profits likely to be? If 
you are thinking of expanding and 
need additional cash within the next 
few years, he might recommend that 
you use the “new” declining balance 
method to compute depreciation. 


Ups Depreciation Rate 


The declining balance method 
“speeds up” or increases depreciation 
rates. This starts the chain reaction 
to your objective of retaining cash 
in the business, because when you in- 
crease depreciation rates you also in- 
crease allowable depreciation deduc- 
tions on your tax return. The amount 
you may write-off the first year is 
twice what it would be if you used 
the straight-line method; so by apply- 
ing a $1,000 instead of $500 deprecia- 
tion deduction against your regular 
income, you are going to reduce your 
taxes, and cash that does not have to 
be paid out in federal taxes can be 
retained in the business for expan- 
sion purposes. 

It seems all good things eventually 
come to an end, however, and while 
in the first year the declining balance 
depreciation rate may be double that 
of the straight-line, this differential 
diminishes in succeeding years until 
declining balance deductions are even 
less than they would be under the 
straight-line method. This is why it 
is important that you consider current 
and future earnings before you select 
a depreciation method. 

The straight-line method does not 
“speed up” depreciation deductions. 
It spreads them out equally over the 
estimated useful life of the asset; so 
when you use a straight-line method 
you are saving, in a sense, for a 
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rainy day. When your earnings im- 
prove or increase, you will have more 
substantial depreciation deductions to 
apply against those earnings. There 
usually is no point in increasing a 
loss or reducing low earnings by 
claiming additional depreciation de- 
ductions when you do not need them. 

A point to remember when you are 
trying to decide whether to buy new 
or used equipment is that second- 
hand equipment must be depreciated 
by the straight-line method. This tax 
factor should be considered, because 
loss of the opportunity to use the de- 
clining balance method with its rapid 
write-off feature may cancel any im- 
mediate savings effected by the pur- 
chase of used equipment. 


Basic Question 


The matter may have been decided 
and forgotten many years ago, but a 
basic question businessmen should 
consider from time to time—and one 
which has many tax implications—is 
whether to do business as a pro- 
prietorship, partnership or corpora- 
tion. There may be personal or pro- 
fessional factors that force the selec- 
tion and maintenance of a non-cor- 
porate form of organization, but de- 
pending on the earnings of the busi- 
ness and the amount of those earnings 
you may need to withdraw, there are 
certain tax advantages to be gained 
by incorporating a new or expanding 
company. 

Since proprietorship and partner- 
ship income is taxed at individual 
rates, which range anywhere from 20 
per cent to 91 per cent, and corpora- 
tion earnings are taxed at corporate 
rates of 30 per cent on the first $25,- 
000 earned during the year and 52 
per cent on the excess, it might appear 
that if you have relatively low income 
the proprietorship - partnership rates 
are lower. 

However, you must also consider 
that the corporate tax carries with it 
the privilege of deducting a reason- 
able salary paid to an employe-owner. 
The employe-owner has to pay a per- 
sonal tax on his salary, of course, but 
if he were not incorporated, he would 
have to pay a personal tax on all the 
money earned by the business. 

If the retained earnings of the com- 
pany are taxed at a corporate rate 
which is lower than what the personal 
tax rate would be, the employe-own- 
er would benefit by having additional 
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funds available in the corporation for 
expansion purposes. These funds may 
be accumulated in a corporation up 
to$60,000 without further tax penal- 
ties, and even higher if the corpora- 
tion can prove a need for them. 


Take Long-Range Look 


These advantages—while they may 
cut your current tax bill and increase 
working capital for expansion needs 
—can be lost if you have jumped into 
a corporation without first reviewing 
your own long-range cash require- 
ments. If you are continually forced 
to withdraw money from the corpor- 
rate earnings to pay personal ex- 
penses, you will have to withdraw 
these funds in the form of dividends. 
That means the corporation will have 
to pay tax on the earnings you are 
withdrawing as dividends, and you 
will have to pay tax on the dividends 
received. The “double tax” on earn- 
ings and dividends can nullify any 
tax advantage from incorporation 
when earnings must be withdrawn 
immediately as dividends. 

Many businessmen seek profes- 
sional advice about tax matters as 
they do professional assistance with 
their golf game—when the slice has 
become almost unbearable. You can 








Southern Bank, 
Richmond, Opens 
New Building 


The Southern Bank and Trust 
Company of Richmond, Virginia, has 
dedicated its new 1.2 million dollar 
building. The bank has been operat- 
ing in the new quarters since Decem- 
ber 31. 

J. Lindsay Almond, attorney gen- 
eral for Virginia, cut the ribbon 
which formally opened the building 
to the public. The ceremony was held 
January 6. 

Distributed by the bank was a 
descriptive brochure, “Proud of the 
Past, Confident of the Future” telling 
about the building’s features. Among 
them: an escalator which brings cus- 
tomers to the main banking floor, 
drive-in facilities and sidewalk teller, 
large parking lot, air conditioning 
and community room. 





save tax dollars by realizing that busi- 
ness decisions made in the fall affect 
the amount of tax you must pay in 
the spring. 














Harry Harding Text 


(Continued from page 12) 


offices of the merging banks. This is 
the quick way to get branch business 
—particularly when a competitor has 
outdistanced you in acquiring branch- 
es and you wish to catch up. 

This, according to newspaper com- 
ment, was one of the prime reasons 
back of the Chase-Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company merger and others in 
New York, as well as the merger of the 
Crocker First National and the Anglo 
California National Bank in San 
Francisco. 

Many an independent bank in Cali- 
fornia and the other coast states sold 
out because if they did not do so there 
was the implication the bigger bank 
would open a branch across the street, 
and seemingly had the power to get 
permits as they wished. How can you 
for a minute believe the story would 
be any different in your state? 

How would a merger tend to break 
up the situation here, in Milwaukee, 
where one bank controls over 45 per- 
cent of the banking assets? Yet this 
was one of the declared objects of the 
proponents of branch banking. In- 
stead, mergers would only tend to fur- 
ther concentrate banking assets into 
fewer hands. 

Holding Company Loophole 

Let us suppose that you do hold the 
line and keep expansion of branch 
banking out of your state. To my way 
of thinking it is ridiculous to have 
laws prohibiting branches of banks, 
and then leave a loophole open so that 
your laws can be evaded by the mech- 
anism of a bank holding company. 

A bank controlled by a holding com- 
pany is virtually a branch bank. Yes, 
it is separately incorporated, and may 
have a different name, but the control 
is just as much centralized as if it were 
a branch bank. What we are seeking 
is to prevent concentrated control over 
banking. 

The California Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956 prevents a bank hold- 
ing company from expanding into an 
outside state. Congress left to the states 
to pass whatever laws they wished to 
control these companies in their oper- 
ations within such state. 

Your own statutes declare that a 
bank holding company is engaged in 
the banking business, and such com- 
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panies are subject to examination by 
the State Superintendent of Banks— 
but for the life of me I cannot under- 
stand if they are engaged in the bank- 
ing business, why are they not subject 
to the other laws that apply to banking 
—particularly the laws prohibiting 
branches? 

Certainly, it seems to me, something 
should be done in your state to close 
this loophole before there is a further 
effort to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. Look at New York where the 
holding company device is proposed 
by the First National City Bank in an 
effort to circumvent that State’s laws 
restricting branches to districts. 


Bank Laws Frustrated 


The Bank of America, when re- 
fused approval of branch permits by 
the comptroller of the currency or the 
Federal Reserve Board, bought up 
existing unit banks in the commu- 
nities they desired, thru the Trans- 
america holding company, and held 
these until the supervisory authorities, 
faced with a virtual fait accompli, 
were persuaded to approve the en- 
branching of such units. Or else a 
state bank subsidiary of Transameri- 
ca obtained the branch locations de- 
sired. In California we have had an 
outstanding example of the manner 
in which banking laws can be cir- 
cumvented thru the holding company 
device. 

It is natural to ask why have not 
the independent banks of California 
taken steps to check the wave that 
has engulfed them. I have pointed out 
that unorganized as we were, we lost 
political effectiveness years ago. We 
have promoted the organization of 
new banks—but often desirable loca- 
tions were pre-empted by a branch 
bank. Then, too, a number of the 
new banks fell for the high prices of- 
fered them and went the way of their 
forerunners. What we attempted to 
do was too little and too late. 

With the picture of what has hap- 
pened in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Arizona, particularly, be- 
fore you—with echoes of the attempts 
to breach branch banking restrictions 
in other parts of the country ringing 
in our ears—it is well to ponder— 


ponder long and carefully on what 
you are to do here. 


in Summary 


1. Unit banks and branch banks 
cannot exist side by side on a basis 
of equality. Branch banks tend to de- 
stroy independent unit banks, as 
shown by the history of foreign 
countries as well as in our own coun- 
try. 

2. Any branch banking, however 
limited, is a move toward concentra- 
tion of banking and monopoly. 

3. Once limited area branching is 
permitted, pressure continues for 
broader and broader areas or in- 
creases in the number of branches, 
until Statewide branching is achieved. 

4, Financial power brings political 
power. 

5. Concentration of banking con- 
trol can lead to nationalization. 

6. In the final analysis, we want to 
keep a free economy, and a free life- 
blood to feed that economy. That 
means independent unit banking must 
be preserved. 

Discussing the ways and means of 
preserving independent unit banking 
and how to overcome the termites 
that seek to undermine the things we 
stand for, is essential. This helps us 
to understand our problem. More im- 
portant than talking to ourselves, 
however, is the necessity of independ- 
ent bankers to take the leadership in 
educating the public to the dangers 
inherent in the concentration of bank- 
ing control. As Abraham Lincoln 
said, “Public opinion is everything. 
With public opinion nothing can fail. 
Without it, nothing can succeed.” 

This public education is a contin- 
uous challenge. It must be done thru 
the colleges as well as in the public 
press. 

Don’t take for granted that your 
state senators and assemblymen know 
the seriousness of concentrated finan- 
cial power. Assume they know noth- 
ing about it. Make it your individual 
job to keep them constantly informed. 
Not merely by letter, but by personal 
contact and discussion—at frequent 
intervals. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,” as Thomas Jefferson de- 
clared. I leave the thought with you 
that we must be everlastingly alert; 
that we must support our convictions 
with vigor and earnestness. Watch, I 
say, watch, so that what has happened 
in California will not-happen here. 
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Random Thoughts of an 
Editor Substituting for a Col- 
umnist Vacationing in the 
Southland, the Lucky Fellow: 


| liked the frank and forceful com- 
ment of the bank executive vice 
president who said to me the other 
day, “Here we bankers practically 
knock each other over the head try- 
ing to get each other’s accounts 
when the biggest source of new 
business is among those people who 
never come into a bank.” 

The exec v. p. said he referred to 
the individuals who cash their 
checks at the grocery store and send 
money orders, obtained from the 
post office or corner drug store, to 
pay bills. “If we could only reach 
this group and explain that the serv- 
ice charge on a checking account 
would be no more than money 
order fees . . .” mused the v. p. 

Maybe the answer is to have 
those assigned to business develop- 
ment concentrate their efforts in 
post office lobbies and drug stores. 


Q HOEMAKER, Stick To Your Last. 
Item: The small town banker seat- 
ed next to me at lunch recently told 
the story of the retired physician 
in his city who approached the 
banker one day and said, “You 
know, you bankers should do 
something about socialized medi- 
cine! I hope you realize that if we 
get socialized medicine it will de- 
stroy our American way of life.” 

The banker said he had always 
considered the physician eccentric 
but even with that forewarning was 
astonished at the remark. But the 


banker decided to be reasonable 
and try to consider the proposi- 
tion objectively, so the two of 
them discussed the subject for a 
few minutes, until the physician 
suddenly looked at his watch and 
remarked, “Pardon me, but I’ve 
got to get down to the savings and 
loan before it closes. Want to col- 
lect my interest on the $10,000 I 
have there.” 

But before the physician got 
away the banker had time to sput- 
ter something to the effect that 
“You're a fine one to be telling me 
I should start worrying about the 
problems of your business.” 


State legislatures are becoming in- 
creasingly important to those in- 
terested in the cause of independ- 
ent banking, for the states are the 
focal points for those who want to 
change old laws and pass new ones 
to speed the spread of chain bank- 
ing. 

Many independents undoubtedly 
will testify before state legislative 
groups on banking proposals dur- 
ing current sessions. 

But the time to get acquainted 
with the legislators from your dis- 
trict is before the session starts. A 
number of bankers have told me 
in recent months that they had 
made it a point to invite legislators 
in for dinner and discussion before 
such a move could be construed as 
lobbying, in the strictly legal sense. 

One banker who dined with a 
state assemblyman and senator 
from his district prior to the ses- 
sion now in progress told me, “It 
was an enjoyable evening of mutu- 


al benefit. They didn’t know our 
problems and I didn’t know theirs. 
I’m glad I took the time for that 
dinner and plan to hold one before 
each session.” The dinner also 
gave key members of the banker’s 
staff an opportunity to meet their 
state lawmakers. 


As a confirmed milk drinker and 
one interested in the welfare of the 
dairy industry, I’m beginning to 
resent the “second class citizen” 
status milk has as a beverage in 
public eating places. 

Ever notice that practically 
every waitress says “Coffee?” 
when you're ordering a meal? And 
why is it that so many restaurants 
will fill one’s coffee cup again and 
again at no charge but will assess 
the diner for a single glass of milk, 
even when it’s served with the 
meal? 

The situation is even worse 
at banquets. At one of those 
affairs, it becomes quite a feat to 
get a glass of milk. I don’t see why 
it shouldn’t be just as easy to 
serve milk to the small percentage 
of banqueters who want it as it is 
to serve coffee to the majority. 

I’m beginning to think it’s time 
for the dairy industry, which 
spends millions in advertising cam- 
paigns promoting public use of 
dairy products, to turn some of 
its high powered advertising guns 
at those who serve food. 

My latest encounter with what I 
regard as the pro-coffee and anti- 
milk attitude of those who serve 
food occurred on an_ airliner. 
When I asked the stewardess for 
milk instead of coffee she checked 
and then came back to report, “I’m 
very sorry, but they didn’t put any 
milk aboard.” 


One of my friends, to whom I 
once voiced my plaint about diffi- 
culty in getting milk in some eat- 
ing places, observed, “They’re only 
trying to break you of your baby 
habits.” As a gag, this had dubious 
merit at best. I’m still persisting as 
a small voice in the wilderness of 
coffee drinkers and contend that 
milk could and should be served 
routinely wherever food is served. 
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Correspondent Banking Is 
Answer to Push for Chains 


Many things have an easily discernible pattern. We 
note that promoters of bank mergers and chains almost 
inevitably come up with the glib chestnut, “The larger 
facility is necessary to create a lending institution with 
sufficient capital to meet the expanding needs of the area.” 
Our answer to that one is “Baloney.” 

A better answer to the need for increasing credit is the 
greater use of our correspondent bank system. We’ve had 
a lot to say about this over the years, so it pleased us 
recently to see comment on the subject from a trio of 
bankers. The observations provided a refreshing change 
of pace from the “merger, chain, branch” barrage that 
threatens to engulf not only the editor’s desk but Ameri- 
ca’s system of independent banks as well. 

All the comments we quote here were made at the 
ABA Agricultural Credit Conference in St. Louis. Said 
William A. McDonnell, chairman’ of the board of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis: 

“In my opinion, correspondent banking is the most 
distinctive feature of the American system of banking, 
and if we are to preserve the independence of the system 
and prevent its socialization, we must preserve and en- 
large this working together of large and small banks. 

“Correspondent banking when working at its best 
brings to the main streets of banking the credit facilities 
and technical knowledge of the metropolitan bank and 
provides efficient and flexible banking services for rural 
districts as well as city areas. Jn short, it provides all the 
advantages of a nationwide branch banking system with- 
out the dangers of centralization inherent in such a sys- 
tem. 

“By voluntary cooperation, we achieve that efficiency 
for the system as a whole which is attained under the 
more highly centralized and socialized systems of other 
countries either by legislative act or executive order. Every 
bank, large, medium, or small, has a tremendous stake 
in preserving and enlarging correspondent banking—this 
tie that binds banks together—this voluntary force which 
gives cohesion to the independent units making up our 
banking system.” 

J. W. Bellamy Jr., president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, pinpointed the key ad- 
vantages of the correspondent system, saying: 

“How does correspondent banking help meet the credit 
needs of agriculture and expand the services of smaller 
banks? 

“The placing of overlines with the correspondent per- 
mits the smaller bank to provide the full amount of credit 
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required in meeting the needs of its customers. This has 
many advantages. 

“The bank originating the credit can expect 100 per 
cent of the deposit account of its loan applicant. If this 
overline was negotiated direct by the borrower, it would 
necessitate a deposit account with the second bank. It 
is a more sound credit when all disbursements and re- 
ceipts are under the control and supervision of the bor- 
rower’s home bank. The local banker has the knowledge 
of his customer’s past performance, his present require- 
ments, and his future needs and repayment capabilities, 
which are important in sound credit.” 

The wrapup, so far as this editorial is concerned, was 
by Harry S. Lekwa, president of the Ackley State Bank, 
Ackley, Iowa, who reminded his audience that the cor- 
respondent system must be nourished by constant use, 
plus mutual understanding and goodwill, if it is to con- 
tinue strong. “The personal contacts so essential to good 
correspondent bank relations must be developed and 
fostered in good times, so they will be available when we 
need them,” Mr. Lekwa declared. 

Statements such as these make convincing arguments 
against the rising tide of propaganda in banking circles to 
the effect that we must junk our old banking system and 
substitute a new one in order to keep abreast of the times. 


No Branch Banks, Say 


Wisconsin Bankers 


“Big” and “biggest” are adjectives so often used in 
reporting bank news these days that it’s no wonder that 
the operator of the small independent bank occasionally 
feels lonely in the fight to perpetuate the independent 
banking system. 

But when independent bankers, as a group, make their 
sentiments known, the impact is big and powerful. 

A case in point is the recent poll conducted by the Wis- 
consin Bankers Association. Bankers in the state voted 
385 to 72 in favor of continued, unyielding opposition 
to any relaxation of the Wisconsin ban against branch 
banking. The 84 per cent in favor of independent unit 
banking was even greater than the last WBA poll on the 
subject in 1953. 

The strength of such sentiment among independent 
bankers is an encouraging note to the Independent Bank- 
ers Association, which for 27 years has labored steadily 
to strengthen the voice and influence of the small inde- 
pendent bank. 
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MISSOURI 


Purina Dealer Ivan Berry (right) makes it a practice to discuss future plans with Banker Henry R. Harris. 


WORK AS A TEAM FOR 20 YEARS 


Two score years ago, Berry Hatchery 
and Feed Company, Purina Dealer, be- 
came a customer of Third National 
Bank, Sedalia, Missouri. The years that 
followed have been satisfactory and 
profitable to both. 


Third National Bank, founded in 1883, 
has supplied operating capital as needed 
.., financed Berry’s new building, new 
incubators, and grinding and mixing 
equipment, and furnished funds for 
Berry customers when the dealer was 
pioneering turkey and broiler growing. 


“In financing this Purina Dealer, we 
feel we have had a hand in developing 
the farming community,” Mr. Harris 
said. “Both turkey and broiler 
growing have been introduced through 
our joint efforts. Mr. Berry not only 
has been a good customer but he has 
brought many new accounts to our 
bank .. . and we never have lost a nickel 
on a person he has introduced. 


“When we find a man to be honorable 
and competent, we back him,” says Mr. 
Henry R. Harris, chairman of the board 
and president of Third National Bank, 
“and Mr. Berry has those qualifications.” 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 





QUALITY 





BANKER AND PURINA DEALER 







SERVICE | 





THESE NATIONAL MACHINES post accounts quickly and accurately. 


BERNARD J. DOYLE, Asst.Cashier of 
the United States National Bank 
in Galveston. 


A NATIONAL System solved the 
space problem of this bank. 


“Our Waltonal Unit Plan for Checking Accounts 
returns 35% annually on investment cost 


through many savings!” 


‘*Mounting checking account volume 
and higher operating costs were creat- 
ing serious problems for our book- 
keeping department,” writes Bernard 
J. Doyle, Asst. Cashier of the United 
States National Bank in Galveston. 
“We solved these problems by in- 
stalling a National Unit Plan for 
Checking Accounts. Now we’re able 
to handle our expanding business 
volume quickly, efficiently, and at 
a saving! 

“The greater speed of Nationals 
makes it possible for us to post more 
accounts per machine and finish up 
end-of-day balancing far quicker than 
before. Our bookkeepers find Na- 


tionals easier to operate and less 
fatiguing than carriage type ma- 
chines. And they save us precious 
floor space (75 square feet), thereby 
lessening congestion and confusion in 
the department. 

‘‘We’ve maintained accurate com- 
parative cost figures on our book- 
keeping operation since we installed 
our National Unit Plan. As a result, 
we know definitely that our National 
System returns 35% of its original 
investment cost annually! We would 
certainly recommend a National 
System to any bank interested in 
more efficient operation.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


—United States National Bank, Galveston, Texas 


Your bank can benefit from the in- 
creased efficiency and lower operating 
costs made possible by a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves in a short 
time; then continue to earn extra profits 
for your organization. For complete in- 
formation, consult your nearby National 
representative. You'll find him listed in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. 








